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salute you, Fuehrer ... your dead 


warriors. 


They died ... for what? Not Victory, for 
today the legions of decency are growing 
ever stronger. 


Here in America, millions of peace-loving 
citizens are willingly skimping on food .. . 
going without gasoline . . . working and in- 
vesting their savings to defeat you. 


Our vast industrial plants are pouring 
out munitions in ever greater quantity. 


From The Texas Company’s refineries 
alone are coming millions of gallons of pow- 
erful 100-octane aviation gasoline, toluene 
for making ‘“‘block-busting’’ bombs and 
shells . . . and vast quantities of other war 
fuels and lubricants. 


Our armies have just begun to show their 
real strength. Our civilians are setting new 
records of production. To put an end to 
your militarism and murder. To restore the 
right to live in peace and freedom. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
tantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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WALL STREET 


Help for Investors 


’ Unusual indeed is the investor who can 
keep abreast of the fast-moving develop- 
ments which affect the securities he owns. 
To help investors make decisions — and 
even more important, to time them prop- 
erly —the nation-wide investment and 
brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued the An- 
nual Edition of its Security and Industry 
Survey. 

Written in clear and simple style, 
packed with facts on every page, the 
Survey presents first a picture of the 
over-all economic situation as it affects 


SURVEY 


snalyliced Guide for Investors} 


ANNUAL EBITION-MAY, 1943 


LYMCH, PIERCE, FEMMER & BEANE 


7O PINE STRECT, NEW YORK 


MERRILL Lyncn’s NEw SURVEY 
The best of many fine ones 


business and security trends. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of 30 major indus- 
tries, with detailed facts and figures on 
the current condition and near-future 
prospects of the principal companies in 
each field. The real scope of the study 
may be gleaned from the following sec- 
tion headings: 
> Investment Policy 
> 30 Industry Appraisals — with Stock 
Selections 
» Common Stock Selections — Classified 
as to purpose, arranged by price 
> Fixed Income Securities — Bonds and 
Preferred Stocks 
> Preferred Stocks—with Dividend 
Accumulations 
p> Convertible Securities 
> Pre-planned Portfolios for different 
objectives (four for $10,000; four for 
$100,000) 
> General Business Comment 

For comprehensiveness, significance 
and specific value to investors, this An- 
nual Edition of Security and Industry 
Survey is the best of many fine reports 
which have originated in Merrill Lynch’s 
Research Department. Every investor 
who is concerned* about his securities 
should have one; a copy will be mailed 
without cost or obligation on request to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane’s 
headquarters at 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


*i.e.—every investor. 
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THAT’S TRUE, even though the electric light and power = 
industry in America was called on to produce, in 1942, the greatest 


amount of electric power in history—189 billion kilowatt-hours! 
And at the same time the average cost per kilowatt-hour to the consumer 


was lower than ever before! 


Not only were all the demands of war plants, military camps, naval 


‘ stations, and arsenals met—but there remained 27 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy to take care of the needs of shops and 
stores, 30 billion for homes, 13 billion for public transportation, 


street lighting, and other uses. 


These are some of the accomplishments of the electric light and 
power industry and of the electrical manufacturers who build the 
equipment used to generate, distribute, and utilize electricity —work- 
ing together with the teamwork so typically American. 


How We Helped 


POWER GENERATION. More than one half of all 
the electric power generated by electric light and power 
companies in the U. S. is produced by generators manu- 
factured by General Electric. 


And such has been the improvement in the efficiencies 
of turbine-driven generators that if the electric power 
used in 1942 had been produced with the machines of 
1924, it would have required more than a million extra 
cars of coal and one hundred and forty thousand men just 
to mine and haul this extra coal. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION. To have ample power 
available wherever new war plants have sprung up 
requires large and highly efficient transforming and 
switching equipment and the solution of highly intri- 
cate engineering problems. General Electric has had a 
hand, and a head, in the development and manufacture 
of much of this equipment. 


POWER UTILIZATION. Building machines, lamps, 
and appliances that put electricity to work more 
efficiently in factories and homes is one of our most im- 


portant jobs. The United States has more of these elec- 
trical helpers than any other nation. In 1942, the 
average home used twice as much electricity as in 1930, 
and in those 12 years the average price per kilowatt- 
hour decreased 40%. 


* * * 


This is only a small part of the story of America’s elec- 
trical industry. When the full story becomes history with 
the passing of the years, it will reveal a group of men 
who, with a determination which now seems providen- 
tial, kept on—co-operatively developing new and better 
equipment, increasing generating capacity, lowering 
costs, expanding service, planning always to be ready for 
the demands of the future. It will be a story of remark- 
able vision and courage—for it all had to be planned, 
and the work started, years ahead of the need. 


The next time you meet a man from your electric 
service company, be he the local manager, or metef 
reader, or spurred lineman carrying out his assignment 
in rain, sleet, or heavy winds, give him a word of en- 
couragement—for he is the man who is making it 
unnecessary for you to stand in line for electric current. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


You are invited to listen to the “Hour, of Charm’’ 10 p. m. Sundays over the NBC network 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


952-461N 
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he year before the out- 
break of World War 
[| the United States pro- 
duced one and a half times 
as much electric power as 
Germany, Italy and Japan 
combined. It is probable 
that roughly the same ratio 
holds for the aggregate 
output of the United States, Canada. 
and Great Britain over that of our 
enemies plus the Axis controlled 
countries. But this advantage would 
have been largely theoretical if Amer- 
ian generating plants had not been 
ina position to meet rapid increases 
in the demand for industrial power 
over the past three eyars. 


SALES GAINS 


Total kilowatthour sales in the 
United States, including all classes 
of service, increased about 50 per cent 
from 1939 to 1942. The most im- 
portant jump was in industrial sales 
which rose from 51.1 billion kwh in 
1939 to more than 88.3 billion last 
year. There have been no restric- 
tions on consumption by smaller users 
of electricity; residential sales have 
alo shown a strong upward trend, 
tising from less than 22 billion kwh 
in 1939 to 26.9 billion in 1942. 

The ability of the industry to cope 
with such an extraordinary increase 
in demand is a tribute to the far- 
sightedness of utility managements. 
Fortunately for our war effort, gen- 
trating capacity has been maintained 
at a level substantially above the 
minimum safety margin indicated by 
short term projections of the secular 
growth trend. 

All of the moderate increase in 
total capacity which was registered 
from 1932 to 1937 was shown in 
municipal and government power 
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Utilities Merit An “E’’ Award— 


INDUSTRY 
PLAYING VITAL 


WAR ROLE 


Management farsightedness has enabled 
the industry to meet the sharp growth 
in demand for industrial power as well 
as increased residential requirements 


By George H. Dimon 


projects; there was little net change 
in installed capacity of private com- 
panies in those years. This is scarcely 
surprising, considering depression in- 
fluences and the growth of subsidized 
competition. But the privately owned 
utility industry undertook a major 
expansion program long before the 
beginning of the war, despite the indi- 
cations of rapid development of 
public ownership and government 
competition in 1938-1940. 

In those years large facilities came 
under government control in the TVA 
area and elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
from the end of 1937 to the close of 
1940, installed generating capacity of 
private utility companies increased 
about 2.5 million kw, which was more 
than the combined gain of municipal 
plants and government power dis- 
tricts. In 1941, private capacity 
added 1.6 million kw, the major part 
of the 2.45 million kw total expan- 
sion. (All of these figures are net, 
after deducting retirements.) The 
total net increase in generating 
capacity in 1942 was approximately 
2.5 million kw, privately controlled 
companies accounting for a little more 
than half. 

A further total increase of 3.5 mil- 
lion kw is scheduled for 1943, mostly 
in government hydro-electric projects. 
Early in the current year, the private 
utility industry’s construction budget 
was estimated at $256 million (in- 


’ cluding transmission and distribution 


Finfoto 


facilities as well as gener- 


ators), which compares 
with $474 million in 1942 
and $592 million in 1941. 
The decline is the result of 
WPB orders issued last 
year. In line with the gen- 
eral policy of restricting 
all types of construction to 
projects which could be brought to 
early completion, the WPB ordered 
cancellation of a large amount of 
prospective power installations. 


AMPLE POWER 


In view of the necessity for con- 
serving manpower and scarce ma- 
terials in recent months, the provi- 
dence of utility managements in un- 
dertaking a large expansion program 
in 1938 has helped greatly in the effi- 
cient development of war industry. 
With the exception of localized and 
temporary shortages last summer and 
fall, attributable entirely to drought 
conditions, war plants have had 
ample power. 

The margin of excess capacity— 
generating capacity over peak loads— 
declined steadily from 1933 through 
1941, but actually increased from 
December, 1941, to the end of last 
year. The sum of the (noncoinci- 
dent) peak loads at generating sta- 
tions last December was 36.7 million 
kw, which was about 9.9 million kw 
below total installed capacity. This 
compares with a margin of a little less 
than 9 million kw in December, 1941. 

This large reserve capacity and 
other factors give assurance of ample 
power through 1943 and there is no 
current prospect of shortages in the 
more distant future. Weather con- 
ditions affecting hydro-electric plants 
are quite the reverse of those prevail- 
ing a year ago. With the exception 
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of the electro-chemical processes used 
in the new light metal industries, the 
rate of increase in industrial power 
demands is likely to slow down. 

Electric power requirements tend 
to parallel the volume of general in- 
dustrial activity, rather than the rate 
of production of strictly war indus- 
tries which has advanced at a much 
more rapid pace. The Edison Elec- 
tric Institute maintains an index of 
industrial electric power which is 
charted on a graph with the Federal 
Reserve Board industrial production 
index. 


INTERESTING PARALLEL 


The curves of the two lines have 
never shown any marked diver- 
gence in recent years, and the con- 
formity was especially close in 1941- 
42. This year the industrial power 
line has advanced while the general 
production index has shown signs of 
flattening out. The jump in indus- 
trial power consumption is mainly 
due to the completion of new alimi- 
num and magnesium plants which re- 


for 


An Oil Group 
in Good Position 


Adam Smith’s 
Way to Wealth 


quire large amounts of concentrated 
power. This new demand is being 
supplied by government-owned hydro- 
electric generators, and by private 
companies in areas with exceptionally 
large surplus power, such as New 
York. 

The ability of the industry to de- 
liver 88,378 million kwh industrial 
power in 1942 (compared with 76,- 
060 million in 1941 and 59,556 million 
in 1940), and to meet the smaller in- 
creases in demand from residential 
and other small consumers, is based 
not only upon the increase in gener- 
ating capacity, but also improvements 


in distribution facilities. The devel. 
opment of long distance transmission 
lines and interconnections has estab. 
lished power grids which are most 
helpful in distributing loads. 

Plans have been adopted for the 
creation of a new “power pool” by 
the interconnection of the Common- 
wealth Edison (Chicago) system 
with the facilities of Wisconsin Elec. 
tric Power. This interconnection, to 
be effected through construction of a 
high voltage transmission line, is 
being made at the request of the 
WPB. This is only one of many 
instances of the contributions of pri- 
vate utility enterprises to the war 
effort. 


COOPERATION 


The industry is cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the administrative 
agencies of the Government. In so 
far as the restrictions of a war econ- 
omy will permit, it is not only meet- 
ing but exceeding its obligations of 
public service in a time of national 
emergency. 


CITIES SEARCH FOR NEW WAYS 
TO TAX PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Instead of imposts on profits along Federal 
lines, municipalities devise taxes applying to 
gross revenues, franchises, and other items 


n 1942 the Consolidated Edison 

Company of New York paid out 
of its own revenues taxes of $64.3 
million and in addition turned over 
to the City of New York almost $1.8 
million which it had collected from 
its customers in the form of sales 
taxes. This total, which was just 
about double the $33.2 million the 
company paid out in taxes of all 
kinds just.ten years earlier, was 37 
per cent more than was paid out in 
interest and dividends to the security 
holders who made the enterprise pos- 
sible. 

Of the $64.3 million, the city re- 
ceived, in addition to the sales taxes 
for which Consolidated Edison acted 
as collector, the sum of $32.1 million 
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—which, it will be observed, was al- 
most as much as the company’s entire 
tax bill, Federal, state and municipal, 
in 1932. 

Even Uncle Sam proved not so 
good a tax extractor as the munici- 
pality, for the combined Federal taxes 
of all kinds totaled only $23.7 million. 
The state was far down the list, it 
will readily be observed by a bit of 
mental arithmetic. 

Consolidated Edison is only one 
example—but the outstanding one— 
of the tendency among municipalities 
in recent years to tax public utility 
corporations to the limit. While Fed- 
eral taxes have also increased enor- 
mously, to the point where they are 
equivalent of 24 per cent of the in- 


dustry’s revenues, government taxes 
are levied mainly on profits and not 
on gross revenues. No profits—n 
taxes. But the municipal search has 
been directed to the discovery of 
ways of taxing income while: prevent: 
ing the tax from being passed along 
to the consumer. Local taxing 
agencies are motivated by the desire 
to increase municipal revenues while 
making sure that the exaction does 
not fall upon the citizenry who might, 
thereby, be inclined to protest through 
the ballot box. The corporation's 
only hope is to appeal to the proper 
authorities for permission to raise its 
service rates, a procedure not likely 
to be successful these days. 

The extent to which municipal 
treasuries are being enriched through 
special taxes on services, franchises, 
gross revenues and other reachable 
dollars, is difficult to determine, for 
few of the utility corporations break 
up their tax figures in their annual 
; (Please turn to page 27) 
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UTILITIES HELP 
FARMERS FILL 
OUR BREAD BASKETS 


Electric companies’ agricultural experts are ren- 
dering many kinds of assistance to farmers, in addi- 
tion to the direct help coming over the power lines 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


f the innumerable slogans com- 
O ing out of Washington today, 
none rings more true than “Food 
Will Win the War.” Not only has 
Uncle Sam been called upon to feed 
upwards of 200,000,000 people in 
every corner of the globe, but Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard estimates 
that 1943 food demands will exceed 
those of 1942 by half. And since 
farms primarily are food factories, 
anything contributing to the aid of 
our farmers is a contribution to the 
war effort itself. 

That’s where our privately owned 
electric utilities are making an unsung 
contribution toward winning the war, 
in addition to the enormously ex- 
panded supplies of energy they are 
delivering to war industries. 


SERVING FARMS 


At the close of 1942, more than 2,- 
240,000 farms in this country, were 
receiving the help which central sta- 
tion electric service renders in per- 
forming menial and wearisome tasks. 
And this is important. If electricity 
serves only half an hour’s work on 
each of these farms each day, more 
than a million work hours will be 
made available for the cultivation of 
crops which, of course, is tht business 
end of farming. 

But before further exploration of 
the aid that electric utilities are ren- 
dering wartime farmers, let’s exam- 
ine some of the problems confronting 
them. As everybody knows, farmers 
are extremely short-handed today. 
Their sons have been inducted into 
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the armed forces; their hired hands 
have been lured to war industries, 
and although high school and college 
students are helping during vacation 
months, their aid is of benefit largely 
in the performance of such simple 
tasks as weeding truck gardens, pick- 
ing fruit and similar work. Very few 
of them qualify as “farm hands.” In 
other words, the farmers of this coun- 
try, the operators of our “food fac- 
tories,” have been called upon to per- 
form a herculean task without the ex- 
perienced help they need. 

According to Dr. E. G. McKibben 
of Michigan State College, now con- 
sultant on farm machinery to the War 
Production Board, it’s one of those 
vicious triangles. If the farmers of 
the country have enough manpower, 
they can get along with less ma- 
chinery. If they have enough machin- 
ery, they can do with less manpower. 
But if they are denied both manpow- 
er and farm machinery, the end-re- 
sult is a certain decline in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 


MACHINERY SCARCE 


And what is the farm machinery 
situation today? There’s little to be 
had. Our farmers must get along 
for the duration as best they can, 
largely with the equipment they have. 
There are now about 50,000,000 im- 
plements on our 6,000,000 operating 
farms, some of which are more than 
40 years old. And for good reason. 
A tractor or truck may be used 300 
days a year, but a grain binder may 
operate less than a week in every year. 


Finfoto 


As a result, some of these 40-year- 
old farm machines have seen less than 
six months’ actual use. And while the 
farmer might be induced, through 
super-sales talks, to trade in his three- 
year-old automobile for a shiny new 
model, the world’s best salesman 
would have his job cut out for him in 
trying to get a farmer to trade in his 
grain binder every few years for an- 
other with new paint on it. 


PRODUCTION TOOLS 


Farm machines are tools of produc- 
tion and unless they can be utilized 
for a sufficient term of years to return 
their cost plus a profit, there’d be no 
sense in a farmer buying them. 

But, unfortunately, farm machines 
don’t operate on billiard tables. They 
have to operate over all kinds of ter- 
rain—over hills and valleys, rocky _ 
soil and fields full of stumps. More- 
over, they are built with a low safety 
factor. They have to be, if they are 
to be produced at a price the average 
farmer can pay. Add to this the lack 
of mechanical skill of the average 
farmer or hired hand, and you see 
that farm equipment is far more sub- 
ject to breakdown and the need of 
new parts than is factory equipment. 

But there’s the rub. Not only are 
there few new farm machines being 
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built, but by order of the WPB the 
supply of repair parts currently avail- 
able is limited to 160 per cent of the 
1940-41 average—an amount which is 
far from adequate because the limita- 
tions on new implements have greatly 
increased the amount of repair work 
necessary on old equipment. A. P. 
Yerkes, Director of Farm Practice 
Research of the International Har- 
vester Company, estimates that 300,- 
000,000 repair parts will be needed 
during 1943, only a part of which will 
be available. And even if they were, 
the skilled mechanical staffs of the 
implement dealers, who would install 
these parts, have been decimated by 
the attraction of wages in war plants, 
or they have gone to war. To ex- 
press it mildly, our farmers are in a 
hell of a fix today. 

But that’s where our privately 
owned electric utilities come into the 
picture. Let’s take the Common- 
wealth & Southern system as an ex- 
ample. They have some $60 million 
invested in electric utility facilities to 
serve rural customers, they have more 
than 40,000 miles of rural electric 
lines in operation,-and they serve 
more than 158,000 farms in 10 states, 
in addition to non-farm rural custom- 
ers. Moreover, they recently held a 
two-day conference of holding and 
operating company executives, oper- 
ating company rural electrification ex- 
perts and operating company farm 
experts, at which men actually en- 
gaged in helping farmers increase 


their wartime food production ex- 
changed experiences. 

Here’s a partial list of the things 
Commonwealth & Southern operating 
units are doing for the farmers in 
their service areas: 


1: Since farmers are entitled to 
certain priorities under WPB regula- 
tions, with which many of them are 
not familiar, utility farm experts help 
them get the things they are entitled 
to. They go to bat for them. 

2: These utility farm experts, run- 
ning around the rural sections of 
their territories, make an inventory 
of the equipment on each farm and 
note whether or not it is in use, and 
whether or not the owner will sell it. 
Then when they find a farmer in need 
of the particular piece of equipment, 
they effect a meeting. For instance, 
a farmer in Western Michigan had 
quit the dairy business but still owned 
a milking machine. On the other 
hand, a farmer in Eastern Michigan 
wanted to start in the milk business, 
but couldn’t find a milking machine. 
Consumers Power Company, which 
served both, brought them together 
to the benefit of both. That’s just 
one of the 372 cases in which a major 
farm machine was switched from one 
farmer to another in 1942 by Con- 
sumers Power, without a dime of 
commission being paid the utility. 

3: These utility farm experts, often 
former members of the faculties of 
agricultural colleges, help farmers 


with their production problems. They 


- encourage diversification of crops, of 


the planting of soybeans, flax, castor 
beans, etc., in addition to staple crops. 
They demonstrate the advantages of 
poultry raising, of dairying. They not 
only assist in the repair of farm equip- 
ment, but they constantly preach care 
of these machines. 

4: They establish experimental 
farms of their own on which new 
crops not grown in the area are tried 
out, in an endeavor to add to the 
earning power of the farmers. They 
fuss with various types of fertilizers, 
with new farming methods, with new 
strains of chickens and cattle and 
hogs, with new breeds of cotton and 
corn and wheat. Not seeking a profit 
for themselves, they take chances no 
individual farmer could. But if they 
pull anything out of the hat, all the 
farmers in their service areas are let 
in on the secret, and more food is 
grown with which to win the war. 

All this is good business. It pays 
dividends, both in the sale of more 
electricity and in good will, because 
the farmers know the help they are 
receiving from their electric utility is 
a genuine effort to make them more 
prosperous, and to help them grow 
more food in these critical times. 

In all probability, if accounts were 
cast, it would be found that the as- 
sistance rendered without cost to 
farmers by their privately owned elec- 
tric utilities outweighs that of con- 
fused Washington bureaucrats. 


RISING OPERATING COSTS— 
NO THREAT TO UTILITY EARNINGS 


he inevitability of increased oper- 
ating expenses under war con- 
ditions and the improbability of rate 
increases were frequently cited as 
bearish arguments on utility stocks 
during the early stages of the war 
economy in this country. About two 
years ago, there were many references 
to the record of 1916-1920, which 
shows conclusively the drastic effects 
of soaring operating costs upon utility 
earnings in 1917-1918 and the years 
of post-war inflation. 
Consolidated earnings of North 
American Company declined from 


$4.3 million in 1916 to $3.1 million 
in 1918. Some of the electric utilities 
managed to hold their own or show 
small increases in net ; Commonwealth 
Edison’s gross revenues rose from 
$22.8 million in 1916 to $26.5 million 
in 1918 and to $35.3 million in 1920. 
Enough was carried through to net 
to keep earnings somewhat above 
1916 throughout this period. Opera- 
ting expenses rose from $11.9 million 
in 1916 to $21.8 million in 1920, 
which compares with a rise of only 
$1.3 million in taxes. 

This better-than-average record 


contrasts with the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the manufactured gas indus- 
try. Gross revenues of Brooklyn 
Union Gas rose from $11.3 million 
in 1916 to $13 million in 1918 and 
$15.9 million in 1920, but surplus 
above fixtd charges declined from ap- 
proximately $1.4 million in 1916 to 
$199,792 in 1918; for 1920, a deficit 
of over $2.3 million was reported. 
The main factors were sharp rises in 
wage and fuel costs. 

Last year this company’s earnings 
declined about $250,000 (from 1941) 
to $1.3 million. Thus far in 1943 
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only a slight drop is indicated. The 
1941-1942 comparison, a group of 


representative manufactured gas com-. 


panies shows a rise of 5.5 per cent in 
gross, and advance of 6 per cent in 
operating expenses other than main- 
tenance and depreciation, and a de- 
cline of 10.5 per cent in net income. 
Members of this industry are gener- 
ally not subject to excess profits 
taxes; higher operating costs played 
a more important part than the in- 
creased tax burden in the moderate 
decline in net earnings. 

In the electric light and power 
industry the sharp increase in Federal 
taxes was by far the more important 
factor. Figures for this industry com- 
piled by the Edison Electric Institute 
show an increase in gross from 
$2,467 million to $2,611 million and a 
decline in net income from $537 mil- 
lion to $499 million. Taxes increased 
from $520 million in 1941 to $628 
million last year; operating expenses 
(excluding depreciation) rose from 
$947 million to $1,011 million. In- 
creased consumption of fuel neces- 
sitated by heavy power demands ac- 
counted for much of the rise in 
operating expense. Labor costs were 
not a significant influence ; wage rates 
advanced but higher wages were off- 
set by a decrease in total employment. 


COAL PRICE 


From this point on, operating costs 
—particularly fuel prices—are likely 
to exert a stronger influence upon 
utility earnings. Bituminous coal 
prices were increased last February 
and a further advance seems inevi- 
table as a consequence of the impend- 
ing adjustments in miners’ pay 
envelopes. But there is nothing in 
the intermediate term future outlook 
to indicate any skyrocketing of opera- 
ting expense factors in the utility 
industry comparable to that which 
occurred during and after World 
War I, 

The prospective rise in fuel costs 
will probably not be serious in 1943, 
partly because of the fact that many 
utility companies have “coal clauses” 
in contracts which permit them to 
shift the burden of increased prices 
to industrial consumers. Looking fur- 
ther ahead, there is a possibility that 
cost factors may become more formid- 
able. If price controls break down 
and a strong inflationary spiral de- 
velops, the effect upon utility earnings 
will be considerable. 
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TAXES TOOK 18 TO 30 PER 
CENT OF UTILITY GROSS 


A study of the 1942 tax payments of twenty leading 


public utility companies shows upward tax trend 


tility rates remain closely regu- 

lated and have not increased 
despite the fact that United States 
Bureau of Labor figures show a 22 
per cent increase in the cost of living 
from August, 1939, just before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, until 
the end of last year; a 35 per cent 
increase in average wholesale prices 
for the period, and a 42 per cent in- 
crease in average retail food prices. 
In these times of national emer- 


gency it is apparent that the utilities 
are doing more than their share. 
While operating revenues for most 
companies have been higher, reflect- 
ing increased nationwide production 
and wartime expansion, net income 
for almost every utility was lower in 
1942 than for the preceding year. 
Federal income tax increases plus 
the new excess profits tax more than 
offset the gains in revenue. 
Examination of the accompanying 


Taxes Paid 
COMPANY: in 1942 

Am. Gas & Electric........ $26,963,388 
Am. Water Works......... 17,678,547 
Boston Edison. ............ 10,574,274 
Columbia G. & E........... 31,481,143 
42,056,806 
Com. & Southern.......... 48,934,834 
Con. Gas, Baltimore....... 8,805,847 
Detroit Edison ............ 19,529,326 
Engineers Pub. Ser......... 18,544,994 
Middle West Corp......... 17,848,072 
National Pwr. & Lt........ 20,486,560 
Niagara Hudson Pwr...... 27,837,745 
North American Co........ 33,844,793 
28,564,563 
Pacific Lighting Co........ 11,441,328 
Peoples G. L. & Coke...... 10,837,041 
Public Service (N. J.)..... 43,556,804 
So. Cal. Edison ........... 16,151,475 
United Gas Imp............ 25,779,035 


WHAT UTILITIES PAID IN TAXES IN 1942 


Taxes Net Per 
Per Cent Taxes Per Taxes Per Per Share 
of Gross Share1%2 Share 1941 for 1942 

25.8% $6.01 $4.25 $2.21 

25.7 7.55 5.70 1.06 

26.1 4.28 3.45 2.30 

25.7 2.58 2.05 0.19 

24.4 3.31 3.16 1.74 

25.8 1.45 1.06 0.06 

24.5 5.56 5.45 1.70 

18.6 7.55 6.10 4.20 
25.4 3.07 2.09 1.23 
25.1 9.71 6.75 0.96 
23.1 5.40 4.50 1.14 
22.4 3.75 2.54 0.76 
25.1 2.91 2.20 0.29 
23.5 3.95 3.44 1.72 
22.5 4.56 3.90 2.21 
21.2 7.11 5.75 3.51 
24.1 16.52 9.35 6.10 
26.0 7.92 | 6.25 1.22 
30.3 5.07 3.54 1.59 
24.0 1.11 0.84 0.56 
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table covering 20 of the country’s 
largest public utility companies, a 
good cross section of the nation’s 
utility industry, makes these state- 
ments even clearer. Taxes ranged 
from 18 per cent to 30 per cent of 
gross income and for some companies 
this meant that taxes themselves were 
actually larger than total operating 
payrolls, and more than net income. 

In not one company did earnings 
available for common stockholders 
equal taxes per share. In not one 
company were taxes per share less in 
1942 than in 1941. Indeed, they were 
much higher. Total taxes paid by 
the 20 companies listed increased 
from $421.4 million in 1941 to $524.7 
million in 1942 or about 24.5 per cent. 
Reduced to a per share basis, they 
took from $1.11 to as high as $16.52 
for each share of common stock out- 
standing. 


FIGURING TAXES 


Another interesting figure showing 
how the utilities’ taxes have increased 
is obtained by dividing the total taxes 
for each year by the number of active 
meters in service at the close of the 
year. Thus the average annual tax 
per customer served was $1.58 for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
in 1910, and this amount has increas- 
ed steadily, reaching the high of 
$17.21 last year. 

Another typical company, Com- 
monwealth Edison, had an average 
annual tax per customer served in 
1933 of $9.79, which by 1942 had 
increased to $16.09. 

There can be no doubt that every 
dollar which helps to defeat the enemv 
is serving the common good, but 
when as much as 30 cents of every 
dollar received goes to tax payments 
it would appear that the burden now 
being carried should be somewhere 

near the maximum limit. 


FIVE GOOD STOCKS 


BEHIND THE MARKET 


These issues have lagged behind the rise 
shown so far this year by the general market 


aggard stocks are a phenomenon 
of every market advance. For 
reasons that seldom are clear, at 
least at the time, issues which would 
appear to qualify for leadership move 
sluggishly. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, they gradually throw off their 
reluctance to keep pace with the mar- 
ket, and give point to the adage that 
races are won in the homestretch and 
not in the first quarter. 

The present advance is no excep- 
tion in this matter of laggard issues. 
Of course, the mere fact that an issue 
may not have shown the same rate 
of advance as the leaders, or as the 
averages, does not automatically 
classify it as a laggard. There may 
be very good reasons why it fails to 
move with its fellows—may even de- 
cline in price while others advance. 

Securities of companies in strong 
financial position which are report- 
ing, and likely to continue to report, 
earnings sufficient to sustain estab- 
lished dividend rates, which are 
blessed with favorable trade and 
operating conditions, and have no 
disturbing postwar problems, are set- 
ting the pace in this market. For the 
most part they have done as well as, 
often better than, the averages used 
to measure the progress of the market. 

Some issues in this group of prom- 
ising securities have yet to indicate 
by their market action that the early 
appraisal of their prospects was justi- 
fied. It may well develop, however, 


FIVE STOCKS WHICH ARE LAGGING 
IN THE 1943 MARKET 


Common Stocks: 
Adams- Millis 
Endicott Johnson 
Phillips Petroleum 
United Fruit 


Average 
Dow-Jones industrial averages....... 


1943 Low Recent Price Rise 
251% 28 9.8% 
49Y, 54 9.1 
63% 67 5.6 
aa 48 9.0 
60% 68 12.8 
48% 53 9.2 

119.26 138.84 16.2 


that while slow to attain momentum 
they eventually will accelerate their 
rate of progress and will close up the 
gap separating them from the leaders, 

The 1943 low recorded by the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages early 
this year was 119.26. The current 
average, around 139, represents an 
advance of 16 per cent. A score or 
more of issues generally of better- 
than-average quality have thus far 
failed to live up to investors’ ex- 
pectations. While showing some 
gains from the year’s lowest prices 
the percentages of their advances are 
much below the percentage gain in 
the averages. The appended table 
presents five of them, each a leader 
in a different industry, and each hav- 
ing different characteristics. 


STOCK ANALYSES 


Adams-Millis, for instance, is the 
largest hosiery manufacturer in the 
country. Shipments to commercial 
outlets have been restricted by the 
tight yarn situation, but Government 
demand is high and earnings this year 
should approximate those of 1942. 
The company has no postwar recon- 
version problem. Endicott Johnson, 
the country’s second largest shoe 
manufacturer, is in much the same 
situation, and like Adams-Millis has 
no reconversion problem. 

Liggett & Myers’ cigarette sales 
are rising, and while high tax rates 
have adversely affected recent earn- 
ings, this factor appears to have been 
over-discounted by current prices. 
Again, there is no postwar conversion 
problem. Phillips Petroleum, with a 
satisfactory earnings outlook, has an 
important place in the synthetic rub- 
ber program, and in the production 
of aviation fuels—and has the added 
attraction of being an inflation hedge. 

United Fruit is passing through a 
period of income restriction growing 
out of the drafting of its ships for war 
service, but the rapid progress of our 
shipbuilding program suggests an 
early return of at least part of its fleet 
for normal business runs. 
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THE PENDULUM SWINGING BACK 


n the dark depression days, when 

the collapse in values hurt almost 
everyone, a blind scramble started 
for short cuts to escape the impact. 

Individuals were ruined by the tens 
of thousands. Banks all over the 
country were closing their doors; 
corporations found themselves on the 
edge of bankruptcy, or were toppled 
into it; unemployment was rampant 
throughout the land. All that seemed 
worthwhile was wrapped in deepest 
gloom. 


This all was an aftermath of our. 


insane speculative credit orgy, which 
outdid all the mass speculative peri- 
ods previously recorded by history— 
the Mississippi bubble, the tulip craze 
of Holland and the ill-starred South 
Sea gamble of Great Britain. The 
after-affects of the late 1920s were 
even more damaging than were those 
of the other balloons, for the total 
wealth involved was much greater. 


RISING DISCONTENT 


This vortex of economic disorder, 
discontent and grumbling against the 
fates, faced Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt when he took over as President. 
He soon found himself in the position 
of having to turn his back upon some 
of his election pledges, for on all sides 
arose a clamor to “do something” 
immediately to halt the devastation 
in which the country was engulfed. 


It is to the credit of the President . 


that he did not lack the daring and 
courage to bring order out of this 
chaos. By declaring a bank holiday 
he ended the panicky fears of the 
people and secured a breathing spell 
to enable him and his advisers to lay 
other plans whereby he hoped to 
further eliminate the causes respon- 
sible for the debacle, and revitalize 
the forces by which the nation could 
regain the prosperity it had lost. 

The ensuing hundred days of the 
Roosevelt régime were the brightest 
of the ten years he has been in the 
saddle. The country began to take 
heart when the NRA was organized. 
It was intended to bring into accord 
all the conflicting interests so they 
could work shoulder to shoulder to 
revive industrial activity and put 
people back to work. But the Su- 
preme Court declared it unconstitu- 
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This is the first of a two-part discussion 
of recent and prospective trends in the 
public attitude toward business enterprise 


By Louis Guenther 


tional on the legalistic theory that it 


created a gigantic national monopoly 
in contravention of our Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. The Administra- 
tion found itself back again to where 
it started in planning for recovery. 

In this interlude the seed was sown 
for the mushroom growth of idealistic 
reforms that have become known as 
the New Deal. They appealed to the 
people, who were eager to embrace 
anything that held a promise of relief 
from their anxieties. It was a fever 
of unrest that could not be checked 
by sound reasoning, but had to run 
its course until exhausted. 

The nation found itself in a period 
of muddled thinking. In their blind 
rage the people were in a mood to 
blame everything and everyone for 
their troubles—all but themselves, 
though they all had a share in believ- 
ing that there could be no end to how 
high the trees could grow. 

Here and there voices in the wil- 
derness—like those of Andrew W. 
Mellon and others—had sounded 
warnings that our speculative pyra- 
mids were on the brink of collapse, 
but they fell on deaf ears. 


ECONOMIC PANIC 


On the back of the capitalistic sys- 
tem was placed the blame for our 
financial and economic panic. On all 
sides it was claimed it had broken 
down, that it was the Government’s 
duty to step in and provide a crutch 
on which people could lean until they 
regained strength enough to propel 
themselves on their own feet. 

New schools of economy appeared. 
One that was popular for a short 
while was “Technocracy,” which put 
the blame for the collapse on our 
machine age. 

We became a nation of “have nots,” 
and the Spanish philosopher Ortega’s 
“The Revolt of the Masses” became 
a best seller. 

There arose a demand for a redis- 
tribution of wealth so that each one 


could have a share without earning 
it—a redistribution which in a sense 
already had been partially attained 
through abnormal tax drains without, 
however, the “have nots” getting any 
part of it. Most of it had been dissi- 
pated by boondoggling. 

Discontent was rampant—nerves 
were jangling. In this state of mind 
it was natural for our distraught 
population to indulge in intemperate 
language, to call names, seek out 
scapegoats and indulge in smear cam- 
paigns against those holding opposite 
views to theirs and daring to express 
them. With the pot of distemper 
spilling over, there was no room left 
for calm or collected judgment. 


SCAPEGOATS NEEDED 


Scapegoats had to be found. Out- 
standing among these was Wall 
Street, which was branded a gam- 
bling casino, though it was only a 
national market place performing an 
economic function for the sale and 
purchase of securities. In fact, if its 
services had not been available 
enabling hard preseed people to sell 
for cash and acquire sorely needed 
funds, the panic would have been 
worse than it was, disastrous as it 
proved to be. 

“Big business” also felt the scorn 
of blind criticism, though it felt the 
disastrous effects of the depression 
as keenly as did the people. 

To quench the fire of this blind 
revolt became the President’s most 
pressing problem. He attacked it en- 
ergetically. As promised in his cam- 
paign speeches, he resorted to meth- 
ods of trial and error, whereby if 
one did not work he would revert 
to some other experiment. Unfortu- 
nately his impulsive nature lacked the 
ability to think a problem through, 
and the result was many mistakes 
which turned out to be worse than 
the troubles they strived to cure. He 
also was unfortunate in the selection 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1943 


Caterpillar Tractor 

Earnings beginning to reach their 
wartime stride, and there seems no 
incentive to disturb holdings. Recent 
price, around 48. (Reg. $2 an. div. 
yields 4.2%.) Much of company’s 
regular output is adaptable to direct 
and indirect military applications, and 
facilities for production of others have 
been converted. The four months 
through April netted $1.14 vs. 80 
cents per share a year before, making 
a twelvemonth total of $4.07 vs. $3.31 
and thus reversing the downtrend of 
the 1942 calendar year. April alone 
netted 41 vs. 20 cents per share. 
Postwar reconversion should not be 


very difficult. (Also FW, Aug. 12.) 


-Int’l Mercantile Marine D+ 
Acceptance of intermediate-term 
profits seems warranted, above 13. 
The long-awaited merger of this com- 
pany with its operating subsidiary, U. 
S. Lines, now having been approved 
by shareholders of both, consolida- 
tion should soon be completed, fol- 
lowed by adoption of the subsidiary’s 
name. As against a consolidated $4.03 
per share in 1941, the parent re- 
ported for the 11 months through 
November last a net of $4.28 per 
share, but deducting excess dividend 
receipts over equities in earnings 
would apparently cut this to $1.02 
per share. Those figures, however, 
cannot be taken at face value in the 
absence of detailed figures, especially 
as to exceptional write-offs and re- 
serves. (Also FW, Nov. 11.) 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis, pid C+ 

Must be recognized as speculative 
at 61, but has further prospects in a 
sustained rail market. (Div. arrears 
$72 end of June.) In the first four 
months of 1943, taxes on income 
slashed earnings by about $22.60 per 
share of preferred vs. $9.90 a year 


before, yet results scored a substan-. 


tial gain to $8.52 from $7.32 per 


10 


share. Marked progress in debt re- 
duction in recent years has brought 
preferred dividend consideration near- 
er, although further anticipations of 
nearby maturities and strengthening 
of financial position still takes prece- 
dence. Dividends may be resumed 
without immediate attention to ar- 
rears. (Also FW, Dec. 9.) 


Outboard Marine C+ 

Should be treated as a war specu- 
lation around 35, with recognition 
that the spread between bid and 
asked prices sometimes reaches sev- 
eral points. (Paid 50 cents each in 
Feb. and May; $2.25 total in 1942 
yields 6.4%.) Subject to renegotia- 
tion, the March fiscal half’s sales near- 
ly quintupled to $21.5 million from 
$4.5 million a year before, with the 
Government already getting the lion’s 
share:of the fiscal benefits (taxes on 
income $15.40 vs. $4.20 per share), 
and shareholders the balance ($3.08 
vs. $1.01 per share) after a new post- 
war adjustment reserve of $1.01 per 
share. (Also FW, Feb. 17.) 


Penn. Coal & Coke D+ 

Duration outlook continues favor- 
able, but long term risks have in- 
creased through advance from 1942 
low of 15% to present 8. This bitu- 
minous coal producer and distributor 
gave its first demonstration of size- 
able war earning power in the first 
quarter of 1943, when it netted 79 vs. 
13 cents per share a year before, 
helped by an unspecified income tax 
carryover credit. In 10 of the past 
14 years, operations resulted in def- 
icits, including a 32-cent loss last 
year. It was hoped a rehabilitation 
and improvement program in 1940 


and 1941 would produce permanent . 


benefits. (Also FW, Oct. 7.) 
Reading B 
A 38-year dividend payer at 22 
is roughly twice indicated earn- 
ings. (Reg. $1 an. div. yield, 4.5%.) 


Reading’s first quarter net more than 
doubled last year’s, at $1.87 vs. 92 
cents per share. Without allowing 
for any better than even comparisons 
for the rest of the year, final 1943 
net would approach $10 as against 
$8.92 in 1942 and 1941’s $4.67 per 
share. Notwithstanding substantial 
debt reduction and appreciable addi- 
tion to non-current investments in 
other than affiliates, the March 
twelvemonth saw net quick assets up 
70 per cent to $11.2 mjllion from $6.6 
million. (Also FW, Sept. 23.) 


Standard of California | B+ 

Not on the statistical bargain 
counter around 39, but stock reflects 
investment esteem and recognition of 
accounting conservatism. (Qu. div. 
raised from 40 cents in March to 45 
cents in Apr., ind. $1.90 per annum 
yields 4.9%.) First-quarter state- 
ment shows net at 49 cents vs. 42 
cents per share a year before. This 
followed a final 1942 net of $2.35 vs. 
$2.30 per share in 1941, after the 
usual liberal charges for depreciation, 
depletion, amortization, development, 


‘ete. ($2.37 vs. $1.91 per share). 


However, 1941 had suffered from a 
23-cent write-off against foreign in- 


vestments. Acceleration of Pacific 
war tempo is constructive. (Also 
FW, Nov. 18.) 

Sheaffer (W.A) Pen B 


Where ready marketability is not 
a requisite, position may be main- 
tained, at about 40. (Indicated $3 
rate yields 7.5%.) Company did bet- 
ter in the fiscal year ended February 
last than in 1941-42, at $8.06 vs. 
$5.90 per share, despite early discon- 
tinuance of new accounts, its own 
“rationing” in April, and no more 
orders after mid-October. However, 
it chose to charge earnings with a 
new $3 contingency reserve in 1942- 
43, thus indicating a decline in net to 
$5.06 per share. Has long been 
active in precision war production. 
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Sylvania Electric Products B 


Importance in promising electronics 
field explains high price-earnings 
ratio, near 33. (Qu. div. reduced 
from 31% to 25 cents April 1; $1 
an. div. would yield 3.1%.) Calling 
of $3.3 million (83,697 shares) of 
4% per cent preferred stock for re- 
demption June 5 probably will result 
in conversion of most shares into 2.1 
of common. Proceeds of recent sale 
of 165,000 junior shares at $26 
(gross) may thus be applied to re- 
deeming $4 million debenture 3's. 
Meanwhile, 1942 net held at $1.76 
vs. $1.78 per share in 1941, and first- 
quarter results gained to 59 from 48 
cents, after reserves for renegotiation 
adjustments. (Also FW, Sept. 2.) 


20th Century-Fox Film C+ 


Advance to 21 has not outdistanced 
improvement in reported earnings and 
in outlook. (Paid 25 cents in March, 
as a year before, $1 in Nov.; $1.25 
total in 1942 yields 6%.) Willkie- 
chairmanned, company owns 42 per 
cent of National Theatres, has just 
obtained option for Chase National 
Bank’s 58 per cent at $13 million. 
National has about 400 U. S., 90 
Australian and a joint interest (with 
Loew’s) in 400 Gaumont-British 
Pictures’ 400 English theatres. 20th 
Century’s common net in the March 
quarter was 81 vs. 29 cents a year 
before, when reserve against foreign 
assets was 63 cents per share. Final 
1942 net equalled $5:30 vs. $2.04 per 
share, largely reflecting a $1.66 credit 
vs. 31 cents debit to this reserve. 
(Also FW, Aug. 26.) - 


Twin City Rapid Transit, pfd. 
c+ 

Advance from last year’s low of 
21% to about 74 at present evidences 
realization that dividend accumula- 
tion could be gradually cleared. (Paid 
$3.50 each last Aug. and Dec.; $7 
total yields 9.4%.) There are only 
30,000 shares of this issue, so $50.75 
dividend arrears are not as formidable 
as might appear. In fact, the total 
was about 40 per cent earned in the 
first quarter of 1943 alone, when net 
equalled $20.16 vs. $7.19 a year be- 
fore. Reduction in token fares to 45 
from 50 cents for six (cash fare con- 
tinues at ten cents) should neverthe- 
less leave ample earning power under 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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HIGH-YIELDING 


SPECIALTY GROUP 


Selling moderately above 1942 highs, the watch stocks 
apparently have not shared fully in the broad upturn 
of the market—Current yields are above the average 


— ploughshares into the weap- 
ons of war is no new development 
for the leading makers of fine watches, 
who have had a part in supplying 
timepieces and other instruments in 
every conflict since the Civil War. 
But the present struggle is vastly dif- 
ferent from the wars of the past—it 
is a gigantic battle of machines on 
land, at sea and in the air. Today the 
attack is timed by a variety of pre- 
cision instruments, many of which are 
being turned out by the highly skilled 
watchmakers who long have been ac- 
customed to tooling delicate parts 
often measured in thousandths of an 
inch. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


Production of watches for domestic 
consumption practically ceased last 
year as the facilities of the leading 
manufacturers were converted to war 
production. Time fuses for bombs and 
torpedoes, chronometers, chrono- 
graphs, navigation master watches 
and map measures are only some of 


War Needs Come First 
—Make Allowances 
for Slow Mail Service 


:3 here has been no change in 
our mailing schedule, but de- 
liveries of FINANCIAL WorLp 
frequently are from 24 to 72 
hours later than usual because of 
the enlistment of thousands of 
Post Office employees in our 
armed forces, and the fact that 
war needs have first claim on 
our transportation facilities. 
Therefore, when your copy of 
FINANCIAL Wor LD, or any other 
mail, is late in arriving, we are 
sure you will understand that this 
is due to conditions over which 
we have no control. 


the instruments now being made for 
the army, navy and merchant marine 
—a vital contribution to the winning 
of the war by the watch manufac- 
turers. 

For the duration, the watch manu- 
facturers are assured of capacity op- 
erations as a result of war orders: 
meanwhile there is being built up a 
large pent-up civilian demand, as a 
result of the cessation of commercial 
production, which will serve the in- 
dustry in good stead when peace re- 
turns. 

Operations of the three leaders 
(Bulova, Elgin and Hamilton) were 
quite satisfactory last year, with 
gross revenues scoring an increase in 
each case. Earnings applicable to the 
common shares, however, were cut 
by increased Federal taxes, as indi- 
cated in the following comparison : 


Watch Earned per Sh.—, Ann. Recent Curr. 
Stock: 1941 1942 Div. Price Yield 
Bulova ...... *$6.25 *$3.93 $2.00 33 6.0% 
3.88 2.81 2.00 28 7.1 
Hamilton .... 1.96 1.62 0.80 15 5.3 


*Nine months to December 31. 


It will be noted that despite the de- 
cline in profits, dividend payments 
were covered by satisfactory margins. 
With the exception of the depression 
years (1932-1936) all of these com- 
panies have had long records of gen- 
erous dividends—Elgin since 1903, 
Hamilton since 1916 and Bulova 
since 1929 (which is as far back as its 
record goes). 


EARNINGS IMPROVE 


Indications are that earnings for 
1943 are on the upgrade, reflecting 
the more efficient operations which 
have come as a result of full conver- 
sion to war work. The only first 
quarter earnings statement thus far 
available is that of Hamilton Watch 
which disclosed a profit of 49 cents a 
share, against one cent in the first 
three months of 1942. 
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THE ROCK STILL THERE 


ye an industry to have withstood 
a battering surge of vindictive 
and punitive political animosity with- 
out any let-up for almost a decade, it 
must be endowed with unquenchable 
vitality. 

This is exactly what has happened 
to the public utility industry. It has 
stood like an indestructible rock 
against the attacks centered upon it 
by a prejudiced administration. 

In proof of this let’s look at the 
record, as Governor Alfred E. Smith 
used to say, and the record will sub- 
stantiate the foregoing statements be- 
yond any measure of doubt. 

_ Moreover it also demonstrates the 

irrefutable fact that politics, in how- 
ever vicious and virulent form, can- 
not succeed in destroying a service 
that has become a vital necessity to 
the existence of a people. 

That is why, from an operating 
standpoint, the utilities have emerged 
from the storms they have had to 
combat during the past ten years 
stronger than ever. In our modern 
and complex civilization, neither in- 
dustry nor the people can get along 
without them. They have become one 
of the indispensable factors of their 
lives. 


C onvincing evidence of the inher- 
ent strength of the utilities is to 
be found in the successive production 
records they have been able to estab- 
lish, despite all the unnecessary bar- 
riers that have been thrown in their 
way. 

When war broke upon the nation, 
thé utilities constituted one of the few 


industries that were geared to meet. 


the unexpected load without having 
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to lean on the Government for finan- 
cial support. 

This achievement is the more out- 
standing considering that the hos- 
tility of the Administration made it 
futile for the industry to attempt to 
do any equity financing to provide 
new capital for the expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities. 

When the war came the general 
impression prevailed that the indus- 
try would be freed from further 
harassment, at least for the duration, 
so as to permit the managements to 
devote their entire attention to this 
major problem. But no such solace 
was accorded. 


he Securities & Exchange Com- 

mission, which has been empow- 
ered with wide discretion over the 
destiny of the utilities, has not moder- 
ated its rule-or-ruin policy. It still 
proceeds on the basis of “business as 
usual,” war or no war, and by its 
Caesarian attitude has in the essence 
succeeded in reversing the very pur- 
pose of Congress when it enacted the 
Holding Company Act. 

What Congress had in mind was 
the protection of investors against 
exploitation. It did not want a repeti- 
tion of the sins of the Insulls and the 
Hopsons. 

Other than to prevent a recurrence 
of such pyramiding processes, there 
really was no need for additional 
regulation since the utilities were al- 
ready under strict rate supervision by 
the states in which they operated. In 
this regard the public interest already 
was well safeguarded. 

Who, then, have been the principal 
sufferers from the hostile attitude of 


the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion but the investors whom Congress 
designed to protect? What has hap- 
pened to utility securities in the ten 
years the industry has been under the 
blighting control of the Commission? 
There has been a continuous destruc- 
tion in the value of their equities, a 
ruinous policy that has but innocent 
victims. 

Here we confront a paradox—a 
good intention turned into a horrid 
nightmare for a substantial section of 
our thrifty people who had invested 
their substance in a growing and 
potentially profitable industry. 

On one side of the picture we have 
a constant growth in output and on 
the other a constant attrition in the 
market value of its securities which 
are in the possession of millions of 
our investors. 


hat a strange evolution has 

come out of this myopic concept 
of regulation! Whatever losses have 
been sustained have fallen on the in- 
vesting public; utility properties, of 
course, remain; it is the market value 
of utility securities that has been im- 
paired. 

Here is a truth which by this time 
would have dawned upon _ well- 
ordered minds, but has been lost upon 
a regulatory body imbued with an 
egotistical desire to force its inexperi- 
enced will, whatever the outcome or 
whoever it hurts. 

The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission continues to wield a big stick, 
flaying the backs of those undeserv- 
ing of the punishment, prating in in- 
temperate language in its integration 
proceedings of “abominable” capital 
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sructures, and claiming it is not de- 
sroying anything of value where no 
value existed, denying the fact that 
someone somewhere did put up hard 
cash for the securities involved. 

It is high time for Congress, in 
considered thought and action, to put 
an end to this chaotic state of affairs 
and bring forth decent, fair and con- 
structive regulation by thoroughly 
overhauling the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act and cutting the 
nails of the enforcing commission by 
clearly defining how far it can go. 

The utilities not only deserve such 
consideration, but they have earned 
it by their exceptional management 
under the most trying conditions. 


A SIGN OF 
INFLATION 


O n one recent day at the compara- 
tively small race track at 
Jamaica, L. I., a new betting record 
was established when $2,174,497 was 
wagered by horse race followers.. As 
there were 30,056 in attendance, it 
would appear that the average person 
risked over $70 upon the outcome of 
the day’s races. Officials charged with 
keeping betting records estimate that 
the total gambled on this one day not 
only was the highest in America for a 
seven-race day, but was probably the 
world’s top mark for such a meet. 
There is nothing in this performance 
in which any pride can be taken. It 
reflects the existence among a large 
part of our population of a gambling 
mania to be found only in a profligate 
spirit. 

If the Jamaica figures reveal any- 
thing, they show that there must be 
wagered during the racing seasons on 
all our tracks several billions of dol- 
lars annually. 

There is a deeper significance, how- 
ever, in this evidence of how people 
will recklessly gamble with their 
money, and that is its inflationary 
aspect. It all goes to prove that, with 
so much idle money in the hands of 
the people and without places to put 
it, since purchasable goods now are 
so restricted, one outlet the reckless 
will find is to gamble with it; if not 
on the races, then on some other game 
of chance. Or is it, as some pessi- 
mists claim, that people think so little 
of the value of the dollar they are 
willing to take all sorts of chances 
With it? 
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BEHIND Your SWITCH 
Responding to the ceaseless demands of war—generators, 
dynamos, transformers, transmission lines continue to per- 
form their essential tasks as dependably and economically 
as in times of peace. Such equipment, indispensable to the 
production and distribution of electrical energy, lights our 
nation’s factories, runs its machines, accelerates its victorious 
progress. While thus furthering the success of our armed 
forces, electric companies throughout the land are providing 
homes, shops, stores with dependable service. ... Whether for 
industrial or domestic use, a mere throw or flick of a switch 
releases the magic potency of electricity to do your bidding. 


Natural gas, the perfect fuel, also is doing its part 
in the present national emergency. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


SYSTEM 


ADMINISTRATION’S REAL 
UTILITY AIMS UNMASKED 


yew over a year ago (May 12, 
1942) the South Carolina Su- 


preme Court ruled that that state’s 
Public Service Authority had no legal 
right to acquire the properties of the 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Com- 


pany needed in development of the 
so-called Santee-Cooper power proj- 
ect, thereby leading to the stripping 
of the false whiskers from the Ad- 
ministration’s “flood control,” “river 
navigation” and numerous “irriga- 
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“reclamation” 


tion” as well as 
schemes. 

The acquisition of the properties 
owned by this Associated Gas & 
Electric subsidiary would be financed 
by the PWA, and consequently that 
agency (as well as its parent, the 
Department of the Interior) is 
greatly interested in the matter. So 
much so, in fact, as to furnish attor- 
neys to argue the question of a re- 
hearing on the injunction restraining 
the purchase of these properties. 

In the brief submitted to the court 
by those government attorneys asking 
for a rehearing, there appear the fol- 
lowing amazing statements: 


The court will take judicial notice of the 
situation confronting Congress and state 
legislatures during the early thirties re- 
specting the constitutionality of legislation 
which was intended to carry into effect so- 
called “New Deal” policies. One of these 
policies was and is the bringing of the 
business, manufacture, and sale of electric 
power into public ownership. 

To assert in legislation in 1934 that this 
was the purpose of a statute would have 
been considered folly, because of the com- 
position of the Supreme Court of the 
United States at that time and the tendency 
of decisions of that court. It was sought 
to escape the constitutional questions in- 
volved in the policy above stated by de- 
claring a more generally accepted “public 
purpose” in the applicable legislation of 
both Congress and also of the state legis- 
latures, but to encompass within such legis- 
lation additional provisions to give effect 
to this new social policy. 

In the great national projects like the 
Bonneville dam, the Boulder dam, and the 
TVA, improvement of navigation, reclaim- 
ing of waste lands, and the creation of 
a “yardstick” for electric rates are illus- 
trations of legislative declarations intended 
to overcome the probable hostile attacks, 
while at the same time everybody under- 
stood and now knows it as a fact that the 
object of the named projects, and of scores 
of others that have since been undertaken, 
was to socialize, so to speak, the business 
of producing and distributing electric 
energy through public grants and public 
ownership. 


If any responsible public official 
has since repudiated these theories, 
no notice of it has appeared in the 
public press. Fortunate it is that the 
changing temper of the public makes 
it unlikely that these expressed ob- 
jectives will be attained. 


AIRCRAFT LABOR 
ROLL UP 


n three years the Bell Aircraft 

Corporation of Buffalo has ex- 
panded its working force more than 
15 times, and its plant floor space is 
now 10 times the area used in April, 
1940—the latter excludes the com- 
pany’s new Southern plant. 


BURROUGHS 
DIVIDEND COLUM 


Company in 39th year without once having deprive 
equity shareholders of dividends; excellent treasury 
position supports company’s liberal dividend polic 


he present Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company dates back 
to 1905 (its predecessor American 
Arithmometer Company was organ- 
ized in 1886), and its uninterrupted 
dividend record is just as venerable. 
The range of regular rates has been 
between 40 cents and $1, and there 
have been many extras in the past. 
Of significance also were stock 
dividends of 200 per cent in 1917 and 
25 per cent in 1922, a 2-for-1 split-up 
in 1924, stock dividends of 33% per 
cent in 1927 and 25 per cent in 1928, 
a 5-for-1 split-up in 1929 and a 3 per 
cent stock dividend in 1934, The net 
effect would be to give the original 
holder 643% shares for each share then 
held. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The large stock capitalization of 
five million shares consequent upon 
these steps has one beneficial effect in 
placing this issue among the popular 
shares in the lower-priced category. 
The company is completely free of 
long-term debt and the $15 million 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
issued to equity shareholders in 1924 
(one-half for one), as still another 
stock dividend, had been completely 
retired by the end of 1926. 

Burroughs’ name was at first de- 
scriptive of the leading producer of 
adding machines, but it does not now 
hint of the many new departures 
down through the years, which have 
added to its products other calcula- 
ting, bank and commercial bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, distribution and 
statistical, cash receipting and billing, 
cash registering and special typewrit- 
ing machines, as well as correct- 
posture chairs, machine stands, type- 
writer ribbons, carbon papers, ma- 
chine tapes and other office supplies. 

Preeminently successful as the busi- 


production restrictions and _ profit 


ness has been, its character subjects 
it to cyclical influences; yet it came 
through the unprecedented depression 
of the 1930s without once having 
actually “dipped into the red.” At 
present, the regular products are in 
heavy demand, both from normal and 
war-time customers, but material and 
labor shortages have led to severe 


margins have suffered in the war 
economy. On the other hand, facili- 
ties and engineering experience in 
precision manufacturing naturally 
fitted the company into special war 
production, and _ over-all volume 
actually crossed the $44 million mark 
in 1942. 

Rising costs and taxes slightly re- 
duced last year’s earnings to 90 from 
95 cents per share in 1941, but the 
best evidence is that duration volume 
should now hold earnings to a reason- 
able safety margin for the 60-cent 
regular annual dividend. 


PEACETIME OUTLOOK 


Burrough’s postwar prospects hinge 
to some extent upon the length of 
the war, in that this will largely 
determine the ultimate balance be- 
tween the growing pent-up demand 
for new equipment from restricted 
normal customers, and the volume and 
condition of used equipment that may 
be released to the market at that time. 

The fact that working capital tops 
$25 million, that current ratio stands 
at 6.3-to-1 and that $19.6 million 
cash and U. S. Governments (includ- 
ing $5.6 million Treasury Tax 
Notes) total 90 per cent in excess of 
all current liabilities (including $8.1 
million tax reserves before deduction 
of Treasury Tax Notes), amply 
demonstrate an ability to pay out 4 
generous proportion of earnings in 
dividends. 
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OUTLOOK 


New wen increases emphasize the further progress being 
made by the process of inflation, as stock price averages 
rise to new highs. 


MID-WEEK WITNESSED the industrial stock price 
average decisively crossing the 140-level and the 
rail share average rising above 37, putting both 
compilations in new high ground for the recovery 
and—according to technical market students— 
"confirming" the continued existence of a bull mar- 
ket. Not only have the industrials now risen above 
the peak of November, 1940, but the rails are at 
their best levels since 1937. New buyers have been 
brought into the market not only by the further 
improvement in the war situation, but also by the 
increasing evidence of the inevitability of higher 
all-around general price levels for the months ahead. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING the week in two highly 
important wage cases seem to make it certain that 
a new wave of wage demands is now ahead of the 
country, with all that that implies for the inflation 
picture. Despite the President's so-called ''order'’ 
to hold the line, a group of railway employees is 
apparently to have its income increased by some 
$200 million yearly, and the coal miners are now 
certain to obtain another substantial wage rise. Now 
that it has been plainly demonstrated that labor 
need only make a sufficiently loud noise to gain 
new wage concessions—regardless of the limits of 
the Little Steel formula—union members would hold 


their leaders derelict in their duty if they did not 


follow the example so successfully set by John L. 
Lewis, 


SO FAR AS the railway wage increase is con- 
cerned, its announcement was of less importance to 
the rail shares than to the general market. Not only 
are the roads well able to carry the higher wage 
rates because of their current high traffic volumes, 
but for many lines a substantial portion of the in- 
creases will be absorbed by income tax savings. 


IN ANOTHER direction also, it would seem that 
the inflation potential has been further increased. 
Adoption of the 75 per cent "forgiveness'’ tax 
plan, agreed upon by the conference committee, 
in effect will mean a 12!/, per cent increase in 
taxes for most payers for the next two years, and 
in view of that fact it seems quite unlikely that 


Congress later on during this session will have the 
political courage necessary to effect needed in- 
creases in the actual rates applying to the income 
brackets where have occurred by far the greatest 
part of the increased purchasing power of the past 
year or two. 


IN THE CASE of those provident individuals who 
have followed the policy of setting aside funds out 
of current income to meet the next year's tax bill, 
such funds as have so far accumulated can now be 
used for investment. 


WHATEVER THE foundation for the countless 
rumors now circulating concerning imminent break- 
up of the OPA, it has become apparent that neither 
that bureau nor any other agency of the present 
administration can be counted upon to do any more 
than have a mildly retarding influence upon the 
rising tides of inflation, and this is one of the 
most important factors in the present stock market 
picture. 


WHILE CONSIDERABLE activity continues to be 
centered in the low priced stocks, the improved 
quality of leadership noted several weeks ago has 
persisted. Further attesting to the satisfactory posi- 
tion of the present market are the latest figures on 
brokers’ loans. While these have of course been 
rising, as is usual during any period of advancing 
stock prices, the ratio of loans to total market value 
of listed shares remains inconsequential—approxi- 
mately three-fourths of one per cent. It is the pre- 
ponderantly cash character of the buying of the 
past year that explains in large measure the absence - 
of any important setbacks to the upward price 
trend. 


NOTHING HAS YET developed that would indi- 
cate an advantage in idle cash as compared with 
well selected equities. The policy of the average in- 
vestor should continue to be one of emphasis upon 
common stocks as against fixed income issues, with 
preference accorded the shares of companies fac- 
ing substantial assured peacetime earning power. 


—Written May 27; Richard J. Anderson. 
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FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS: Common 
stocks listed on the N.Y.S.E. this year paid out a 
somewhat smaller aggregate amount in dividends in 
the initial quarter as compared with the first three 
months of 1942, but the total was apparently di- 
vided among a greater number of investors. Ac- 
cording to the Exchange's figures, 458 listed com- 
mon stock issues last year paid out $430.3 million 
in the first quarter of 1942. This year, the aggre- 
gate declined to $424.1 million (1'/2 per cent), but 
the ranks of dividend paying issues rose to 475. 
Best showing was made by the office equipment 
group; the nine companies in this classification dis- 
bursed an aggregate $3.8 million vs. $2.3 million 
last year, a gain of some 68 per cent. Rubber com- 
pany payments to common stockholders rose 50 
per cent over the year-ago level, while the railroad 
aggregate increased by 35 per cent. On the other 
side of the picture, paper and publishing company 
payments declined 30 per cent, tobacco companies 
paid out 18 per cent less, and the machinery and 
metal group reduced its payments by !|5 per cent. 
In these times of important rate changes between 
one tax law and another, early-year dividend pol- 
icies provide no reliable indication of what to ex- 
pect later on, when the terms of that particular 
year's revenue legislation become known. Thus, the 
results to date are of more value as an historical 
record than as any indication of probable full year 
performance. 


THE FREIGHT RATE CUT: The middle of this 
month (May 15) the railroads of the country went 
back to the freight rate schedules which were in 
effect prior to the increases granted last year to 
help the roads absorb wage raises. For several of 
the country's strongest roads, such as Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western and the Virginian, the 
reduction means practically nothing inasmuch as 
last year's increases left rates unchanged on their 
- principal item of traffic: bituminous coal. But even 
for the other roads, the lower rates will prove to 
be far from disastrous—in fact, the reduction hard- 
ly constitutes even an important factor. The prin- 
cipal reason is, of course, that under the workings 
of the peculiar income tax system which has been 
set up, the Government itself is the principal suf- 
ferer, inasmuch as in the case of those roads in 
the high brackets from 81 to 90 per cent of the 
reductions will be absorbed by taxes. Thus for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which last year 
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TRENDS 


earned over $27 per share of common, the lower 
rates are expected to cost the equivalent of little 
more than 50 cents per share (although this by no 
means indicated that earnings for the current year 
will be as much as $26.50 a share). The effect on 
some of the other leading roads are: Union Pacific, 
about 65 cents a share; Pennsylvania, 20 cents; 
New York Central, 35 cents; Southern Pacific, 50 
cents; Erie, 15 cents; Atlantic Coast Line, 50 cents. 
Earnings of all the roads will of course be re- 
duced further if Economic Stabilization Director 
Byrnes allows to stand the National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board's 8-cent an hour increase to 
the non-operating rail unions—and further yet if this 
is to constitute a precedent for settling the de- 
mands of the operating unions. There is no question 
concerning the ability of the roads to meet such 
increases during periods (such as the present) of 
high traffic volumes. The element of uncertainty is 
injected by the difficulties of obtaining any sort of 
downward adjustment in periods of declining traffic 
and vanishing earnings. 


HIGH STEEL RATE: The steel industry is cur- 
rently operating at an estimated 99.3 per cent of 
capacity, thereby extending for nearly 2!/> years 
the period during which the rate of ingot produc- 
tion has remained within four points of the theo- 
retical one hundred per cent mark. Although the 
latest figure is 0.3 points lower than the year ago 
estimate, the industry is actually turning out a 
somewhat greater volume than at this time in 1942, 
the difference being explained by the usual first- 
of-the-year adjustment that was made in the esti- 
mate base as a result of the additional capacity 
created during last year. This year's 99.3 per cent 
rate indicates an output of about 1.72 million net 
tons for the week, against last year's (99.6 per 
cent rate) 1.69 million tons. With virtually all of 
the steel companies operating at capacity, it will 
be impossible to increase production further by 
any substantial amount this year; and thus with 
volume fixed, earnings will be determined largely 
by such factors as operating costs and taxes, and 
by selling prices. 


CIGAR FIGURES DOWN: With so large a pro- 
portion of the production of tobacco goods going 
to the armed forces, and with no figures published 
on this tax-free business, it is impossible to keep 
close check on the actual trends of the various 
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types of tobacco goods. However, it is obvious 
that impressive gains continue to be enjoyed by 
the cigarette companies, inasmuch as their domes- 
tic tax-paid sales are running well ahead of a year 
ago. In the matter of cigars, the picture is not so 
clear. Good increases are being shown by the more 
expensive classes. But the great bulk of the indus- 
try's production has a retail price of six cents each, 
or less. And sales figures for this class show sig- 
nificant declines from year-ago levels. Thus, indi- 
cated April sales to wholesalers totaled some 452. | 
million cigars of all price classes, a drop of 10 per 
cent from the volume for the same month last year. 
Cigars in the 6.1 to 15-cent range, however, were 
up 33.5 per cent. But those selling for 6 cents or 
less—which constitute 81 per cent of the total— 
dropped 18 per cent. In face of the combination 
of higher tobacco leaf prices and increases in other 
operating costs, together with the prospect of 
higher taxes, it is perhaps enough to hope that the 
average cigar company this year can show earnings 
only moderately below those of 1942. 


DIVERGENT MONEY TRENDS: The amount of 
money in circulation continues to expand at rapid 
pace, the current total of around $16.7 billion 
representing a 41 per cent increase in twelve 
months. Any period of rising prices and expand- 
ing payrolls brings with it a rise in the amount of 
money outstanding, and to a very great extent 
those are the factors responsible for the record 
amount of bills and coins now in the hands of the 
public. However, during the past year there has 
been an increase of around $500 million in the 
amount of $100 bills outstanding—a denomination 
that is not customarily used in making up payrolls, 
nor as "pocket money'’ by the average person. 
The $500 bills outstanding also are up, by about 
$60 million, and a $50 million gain is shown by 
$1,000 bills. In the face of those increases, it is all 
the more striking that the lowly $1 bill—the one 
most familiar to the common people—has been 
able to register an increase of only a little over 


$100 million. Curiosity is aroused by the fact that 
whereas a year ago there were about 3,000 
$10,000 bills outstanding, the figure has since de- 
clined to 2,300. Money of such denomination finds 
little use except for hoarding. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Nat'l Industrial Conference 
Board sees huge post-war demand for manufac- 
tured products in deferred expenditures and under- 
maintenance. . . . Railroad equipment leaders be- 
lieve pent-up demand will keep industry busy after 
the war for five normal years. . . . Inventories in 
N. Y. Federal Reserve District's department stores 
estimated 32 per cent below a year ago... . May 
15 week bituminous coal production estimated 12.2 
million vs. 10.2 million tons in preceding week; 
anthracite output at 1.4 million, highest in over 
three years... . Pan American Airways started more 
than a year ago program for construction of 50 
giant 153-passenger Clippers, to operate between 
New York and London in ten hours at a $100 fare. 
. . . Western Union-Postal Telegraph merger brings 
union complications, may influence FCC to allow 
increased rates on Government messages. . . . 
National Power & Light proposes retirement of 
138,000 shares $6 preferred June 16 at $100.75. ... 
Chesapeake & Ohio awards $234 million contract 
to Lima for ten freight locomotives. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Gen. Clay, director 
of materiel of the Army Service Forces, says Ameri- 
can and Baldwin Locomotive are shifting back com- 
pletely from tank to engine production. . . . WPB 
allots steel for additional 18,690 harvesting ma- 
chines, enabling 55,000 deliveries in time for 1943 
harvest; to allow 1944 output at 80 per cent of 
1940 levels. . . . WPB Chief Nelson credits labor- 
management groups in war plants with cutting costs 
and saving man-hours and materials. . . . WLB ap- 
proves $2 weekly wage increase for |1,000 N. Y. 
Telephone employees. . . . Helicopters successful in 
war Department test of ability to land and take off 
merchant ship decks. 
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Purchases of speculative issues snould be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current galt 
Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 97 = 5.18% 105 
FOR INCOME Price = Vield. Sheng Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 42 536 47\/, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, Be... 106 4.72%, Not Pure Oil 5%, cum. conv 102 4.90 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 2003.. 102 441 105 Reynolds Metals 92 5.98 1074 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, ‘70... 97 4.64 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 88 4.54 Net” 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 103 4.85 103 ag 
Western Maryland Ist ‘77... 99 5.56 105 ‘ 
ivi ts of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT ividends and prospec 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 92 4.89 Not Atch., F. 5°, 5.95 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 41 7.30 100 
Ge, “A™, 89 55.62 107, Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 95 5.26 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4//s,'78 83 5.42 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 69 = 5.07 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 90 4.44 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 92 5.98 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should contribute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Price Recent ——Dividend——- ——Earnings—— 
Adams-Millis.........-.. 28 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 $2.02 Macy (R.H.) ......... 27 $1.67 £$2.20 e$0.12 
& Fdry.. May Department Stores. 48 3.00 3.00 £3.66 £3.76 
Borden Company ...... 27 +140 1.40 1.88 1.91 312.25 2.00 2.64 2.29 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 5.00 5.00 ¢... urphy (G.C.) ....... 66 4.00 7.20 5.33 
Chesapeake .... 44 3.50 3.50 5.79 4.25 Philip Morris pis sie 9 85 5.00 5.00 98.0! 98.14 
Continental Con ....... 35 2.00 1.25 2.62. 1.77 Standard Oil of Calif.... 39 1.50 1.50 2.30 2.35 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 40 2.50 2.00 3.65 2.20 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 51 3.50 250 5.09 3.04 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 2.50 93.06 g2.9! Union Pacific R.R....... 100 6.00 6.00 I1.19 26.14 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 49 3.00 2.00 3.75 3.27 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 1.88 2.61 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 2.550 1.80 2.31 1.92 27 1.60 1.60 j2.25 {2.27 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. e—Six months to August |. f—Fiscal 
years ended January 31, 1942 and 1943. g—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1941 and 1942. j—Fiscal years ended September 
30, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Price, 1981 gag STOCKS Price 
American Brake Shoe.... 39 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 Homestake Mining ..... 35 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 43 ad ... h12.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 33 3.25 3.00 {4.55 {4.51 
American Stores........ 15 1.00 0.75 1.66 1.54 Lima Locomotive ...... 41 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Anaconda Copper ..... 29 «862.50 2.50 {5.01 4.20 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 75 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 58 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 65 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 Mesta Machine ........ 32 2.25 2.87!/. 3.61 3.63 
a, See eee 29 2.25 2.00 2.83 2.15 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
Climax Molybdenum ... 44 3.20 3.20 3.55 5.11 New York Air Brake... 42 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.0! 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.55 0.60 0.99 1.27 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 31 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 28 1.00. 0.50 4.68 1.84 18 0.50 0.50 2.86 2.47 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 36 2.25 3.00 6.34 5.51 Thompson Products .... 31 2.50 1.50 5.36 6.49 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37. 2.00 2.00 3.95 3.05 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 1.00 0.70 209 1.32 
General Electric ....... 38 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.56 Timken Roller Bearing... 48 3.50 2.00 3.92 2.68 
Glidden Company ..... 21 1.50 0.80 3.08 kI.70 United Fruit .......... 68 4.00 *3.75 5.28 4.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 32 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 56 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. j—Before depletion. b—Half year. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal years to 
October 31, 1941 and 1942. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


SHARP WORDS were those of 
the President in his recent ultimatum 
to the more than 50,000 rubber strik- 
ers, but in the occasion, anything less 
would have been pitiful. Very much 
sharper words are quoted by corre- 
spondents from the battle fronts to 
express the fighting man’s reaction to 
the backhome “a.w.o.l.’s.” FDR 
characterized these strikes as “inex- 
cusable . . . a defiance of the WLB, 
a challenge to goverment by law and 
a blow against the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war .. . a flagrant viola- 
tion of the no-strike pledge . 
shocking to the nation.” Was there 
so much difference between these 
strikes, outwardly repudiated by 
union leadership, and those of work- 
ers in unquestioning obedience to 
powerful leaders such as John L. 
Lewis? 


Soldiers have grievances, also. 
Even though denied labor’s always 
sympathetic recourses, it would be un- 
thinkable for them to strike in action 
or not. The “soldier of production” ts 
continuously “in action,” but wouldn’t 
care to take a soldier’s consequences. 


“NECESSARY STEPS to pro- 
tect the interests of the nation, the 
legal rights and properties of the 
companies involved, and the rights of 
the patriotic workers who desire to 
work,” presumably would have been 
the usual seizure of the investor’s 
property and operation under poli- 
tical direction. Can one imagine simi- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lake Sunapee and Environs 

Summer Homes, Farms, Country Places, for 

rent or sale, to fit any requirement. Send 

for free illustrated catalog. 

| RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, Agent fa 


New London, New Hampshire 
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lar steps against striking soldiers? It 
is to be hoped that there will at least 
be no let-down in the new presidential 
vigor on war strikes, in view of the 
real and growing dangers to the 
Army’s vital logistics. The Anti- 
Strike Bill is a faltering right step 
that should be welcomed by real 
friends of labor. 


Vice Presidents Fay and Bove of 
the AFL Union of Operating Engi- 
neers and the Hod Carriers Building 
and Common Laborers Union, re- 
spectively, have been indicted in an 
alleged $700,000 extortion plot 
against New York Aqueduct contrac- 
tors. If guilty, organized labor would 
be cleansed and strengthened by their 
enforced “retirement.” 


RUML PLAN SCORES. Should 
Congress concur in its conference 
committees’ agreement, the final tax 
compromise will be more Ruml than 
non-Ruml. If the opponents really 
believe that what they choose to call 
“forgiveness” is wicked, it would ap- 
pear likely that Congress will eventu- 
ally turn out to be at least 75 per cent 
wicked. As to new tax sources, in- 
fluential Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman George believes direct 
taxes cannot be increased greatly, if 
at all, but observes “additional levies 
may be made for the purpose of sav- 
ings or loans” and urges enabling 
legislation for both corporations and 
individuals to set up postwar cash 
reserves. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports farmers receiving 
more for their crops in general than 
at any time since 1920, with mid- 
April prices about 185 per cent of 
the 1909-14 average, up 3 percentage 
points in a month, 35 in a year. 


.spare many fathers. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Smart political analysts in 
both parties see no serious Southern 
bolt if Roosevelt is renominated, tend 
to hand labor to the Democrats, farm- 
ers to the Republicans, net Republi- 
can chances good. . . . Comintern dis- 
solution is a bomb in the Axis camp; 
Davies “mission to Moscow” may 
soon yield more such bombs. . . . Eye- 
brows raised at John L. Lewis’ appli- 
cation to return UMW to AFL; ob- 
servers see the latter’s President 
Green yielding office to Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany at the October an- 
nual meeting. ... As Prime Minister 
Churchill says, “opinion is divided as 
to whether the use of air power could 
by itself bring about the collapse of 
Germany or Italy,” but it is less di- © 
vided that “the experiment is well 
worth trying.” . . . OPA is said to 
wonder whether the pleasure driving 
ban should be extended to the middle 
west to let some of the supplies flow 
east; many easterners don’t wonder. 
. . . The conviction is growing that 
the United Nations attack will be 
vigorously pursued against both Ger- 
many and Japan. ... Army and Navy 
may lower physical standards at 
WMC Chief McNutt’s suggestion, to 
... The Presi- 
dent is expected to accept the Ruml 
Plan compromise. 


— By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Processing Parade 


Penicillin, the new potent disease 
remedy said to be more powerful 
than sulfa drugs (and without their 
toxic after-effects), will soon be pro- 
duced in volume by a new method 
developed by Merck & Company. .. . 
A new plastic material (Styraloy-22) 
has been perfected by Dow Chemical 
which has a specific gravity of .96 
and is designed to replace rubber in 
many applications vital to the war 
effort. . . . Glidden Company has de- 
veloped several treatments for the 
jojoba nut, one yields a_ synthetic 
rubber which is highly resistant to 
acids and alkalis, another results in 
an ester for raising the octane rating 


By Weston Smith 


oe portent that Victory is as- 
sured will be when F. D. R. 
goes on his next fishing trip. 


of gasoline, and a third produces a 
new base for floor waxes... . A new 


process for softening synthetic rub- 


ber has been patented by B. F. Good- 
rich Company—the treatment in- 
volves an aliphatic nitrile which is 
prepared by polymerizing butadiene. 
. . . An improved coating for steel 
and iron which hardens into a heat- 


“Tuey're ALL 


In THE ARMY Now” 


VER 1600 employees of the 
American Gas and Electric Sys- 


tem are now in the Armed Forces. In 
whatever branch of our country's Serv- 
ices they may be, on land, on the sea 
or in the air — or if they are engaged 
in the essential war work of this War 
Industry — they are serving their coun- 
try well. 
In spite of the large number of 
employees in the Armed Services, we 
are producing more and more elec- 
tricity for war. Last year our System 
delivery to industrial customers alone 
was nearly 7,000,000,000 h.p. hours — 
an increase of more than 70%, over the 
‘ear before the beginning of the Sec- 
ind World War. 


| Principal Affiliates 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 

Indiana General Service Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Pwr.Co., Inc. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 

The Ohio Power Company 

The Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


\merican Gas and Electric Service Corp. 


resisting finish, that defies the weather 
and most acids and alkalis, has been 
announced by Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel—called “Armor-Vit,” it is 
essentially an alkali alumina silicate 
having high thixotropic properties. 

. A new method for weaving steel 
wool has been patented by Inter- 
national Steel Wool Corporation that 
results in a “fabric” that has some 
of the springiness of felt—this im- 
proved type of metal cloth can be 
utilized for filters or strainers, heat- 
resisting resilient pads on ironing and 
pressing machines, and for numerous 
other purposes. 


Electronic Effusion 


Radio Corporation of America has 
developed a new electronic stetho- 
scope that is so sensitive that physi- 
cians will hear the faintest sounds of 
the heart and lungs—through am- 
plification the slightest murmurs and 
rattles are detected immediately... . 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories (con- 
trolled by Paramount Pictures) will 
be prepared to do its part to start 
theatre television immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war—it has been 
proved that a television station can 
be operated effectively with a small 
personnel at amazingly low cost. ... 
The new central control station of 
the latest communication system of 
Executone, Inc., is equipped with a 
series of transparent name _ plates 
which light up to identify each in- 
coming call, and remain illuminated 
until the buzzer is answered. . . . 
Standard Oil (N. J.) has acquired 
the patent on an X-ray machine that 
tests the quality of newly welded 
seams fastening steel plates—a pho- 
tographic plate catches the rays and 
makes a permanent record of flaws, 
blow-holes and other structural faults. 
. . . More will soon be heard of the 
new, electronic clock which keeps 
time by means of the pulsations in 
electric current—the apparatus cot- 
tains neither springs nor wheels, only 
170 electronic tubes. 
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Publishing Patter 


To augment its representation in 
the various phases of the aircraft in- 
dustry, McGraw-Hill will next add 
two new publications to supplement 
its Aviation, the monthly trade jour- 
nal that serves manufacturers, de- 
signers and engineers—(1) Aviation 
News, a weekly news magazine to 
interpret significant developments, to 
start in early August, and (2) Air 
Transport, a monthly on passenger, 
express and freight transportation, to 
be introduced in September. . . . The 
new Oil trade paper, Petroleo del 
Mundo, that will be printed in Span- 
ish and distributed throughout Latin 
America, will make its bow June 15 
—it will be a_ controlled-circulation 
medium, published by the staff of 
World Petroleum. ... Along the same 
line the Oil & Gas Journal will also 
sponsor a Spanish edition, Petroleo 
Inter-Americano, on a_ bi-monthly 
basis beginning August 15... . As- 
phalt shingles will be glorified in a 
new roofing booklet soon to be issued 
by Celotex Company—blondes, bru- 
nettes and redheads in daring cos- 
tumes will dramatize the variety of 
colors, textures and styles of roofing 
materials. . . . It is said that foot- 
wear rationing has nothing to do with 
it, but the long-established Boot & 
Shoe Recorder will now be published 
twice a month instead of weekly. 


Digestibles 


Borden’s “D-Q” vitaminized milk, 
which has been tested in several areas, 
will now make its bow in Greater 
New York... . Reports that General 
Foods would be interested in acquir- 
ing Stokely Bros. (“Honor Brand” 
irosted foods) are said to be with- 
out foundation—GF may be in a 
merger mood, but apparently prefers 
to add new products rather than ex- 
pand any one of its established lines. 
... Now it can be told that it is the 
Auto Ordnance Company, maker of 
the “Thompson” sub-machine gun, 
which developed the apparatus for 
compressing dehydrated foods into 
the tile-like bricks that require much 
less shipping space than most de- 
bulked foods... . A pretty good sub- 
titute for imported cocoa butter is be- 
ing produced from peanut, cotton- 
seed and olive oils in the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture— 
lt is reputed to be satisfactory for 
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“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombings, 


shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. 


. . . Wire repair 


crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other works.’ 
(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent) 


Telephone Exchange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men 
built it under fire. And it has 
been kept built. The “Guadal- 
canal Tel & Tel” covers well 
over a thousand miles of wire. 


That is where some of your tele- 
phone material went. It’s fight- 
ing on other fronts, too. We’re 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


getting along with less here so 
they can have more over there. 


Telephone lines are life-lines 
and production lines in a war. 
Thanks for helping to keep the 
Long Distance wires open for 
vital calls to war-busy centers. 


WAR CALES COME FIRST | 


use in making certain prepared foods, 
medicinal preparations, bakery goods 
and confections. 
be no end to the list of coffee stretch- 
ers that are being introduced—here 
are a few more: “Cara-Malt” (Swiss 
American 
“Swantone” (Swanson Bros.), “Chi- 
Tone” (American Cereal Company), 
“Almoco”’ 


.. . There seems to 


Trading Company), 


(Levering Coffee Com- 


pany), “Banquet Blend” (First Na: 
tional Products), and “Jeep” (Bald- 
win Laboratories). 


Broadcastings 

An interesting survey of the num- 
ber of persons required to produce 
one weekly half-hour broadcast as 
sponsored by Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing, turned up an amaz- 
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ing total—834 persons, and of this 
number only one star, a chorus of 
16 voices, an orchestra of 55 pieces 
and two announcers are actually 
heard on the air. . . . General Tire & 
Rubber will soon inaugurate a new 
program on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System—not surprising as Gen- 
eral Tire through its ownership of 
the Yankee Network holds 13 per 
cent of Mutual’s shares. . . . “Pleas- 
ure Time,” featuring Fred Waring 
and his orchestra, has been renewed 
for the fifth consecutive year by Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco on behalf of 
“Chesterfield” cigarettes. . At- 
lantic Refining, which usually starts 
making plans for the sponsorship of 
fall football games at this time of 
year, has deferred action until the 
gridiron outlook is better clarified. 
. .. Leon Henderson, former OPAd- 
ministrator, has finally succumbed to 
the idea of becoming a radio com- 
mentator and will start weekly broad- 
casts beginning August 14—the spon- 
sor: “O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels.” 


Gadget Gossip 


Perhaps it’s because of the hope 
of early peace, but a lot of strange 
gadgets are being invented which 
cannot possibly be produced for the 
duration—consider the following: a 
folding bed which can be collapsed 
under an office desk, a bathtub fitted 
with an electrical seat which goes up 
or down with the press of a button, 
a garden rake that cannot jump up 
and strike the walker when it is ac- 
cidentally stepped on, a kitchen sink 
with a built-in radio set and an elec- 
trically heated and air-conditioned 
dog house. 
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When writing please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope or postal card with each inquiry. 


Boston & Maine 
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he announcement that Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe would call 
its California-Arizona Lines 4%s for 
redemption in September stimulated 
interest in other high grade rail liens. 
Top quality industrial and public 
utility bonds moved up fractionally, 
several issues reaching new highs. 
Speculative issues showed renewed 
strength after early irregularity, 
especially in the rail group. 


A., T. & S. F. 4%s 


Authorization by the board of di- 
rectors of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe of retirement of the road’s Califor- 
nia-Arizona Lines 4%s of 1962 
caused a two-point drop in this issue 
and gains of a point or more in most 
of the company’s other obligations. 
The 4%s, which are to be called on 
September 1, were selling almost 
three points above the redemption 
price of 110. This is the only issue 
bearing an interest rate higher than 
4 per cent. 

The Santa Fe is one of the few 
railroads which maintained a ratio of 
funded debt to total capitalization of 
less than 50 per cent throughout the 
depression years. The reduction of 
the debt ratio to an even more con- 
servative level through the call, in 
December, 1941, of the debenture 
44s, 1948, and the retirement slated 
for next September, emphasize the 
strong investment position of the 
bonds which will remain outstanding. 
Despite an increase of over $4 million 
in net operating income for the first 
four months of 1943, earnings for the 
full year may fall somewhat below 
the net of $73.6 million realized in 
1942. However, the substantial gain 
in the four months through April 30 
was notable in the face of a rise of 
over $30 million in tax accruals. 


CHILDS CO. 5s 

Prices around 64 for Childs Com- 
pany 5s of 1943 reflect hopes that 
the company may avoid bankruptcy 
despite the failure of the modified 
bond extension plan. Because of the 


small response in the two weeks fol- 
lowing May 5, when the modified plan 
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was announced, bonds turned in for 
exchange during this period have been 
returned to their owners. As a re- 
sult, the former plan of exchange will 
be in effect until further notice. In 
the meantime, at least one owner of 
the matured debentures is reported 
to have obtained a judgment, and 
other court actions seeking orders di- 
recting payment of principal will 
doubtless be brought. There is a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the out- 
come, and Childs debentures will 
obviously remain in a highly specula- 
tive position until the outlook is clari- 
fied. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 


Issue Amount Redemption 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Calif.-Ariz. Lines ist & 
ref. ser. A & B 4%s, 1962 Entire Sep. 1,'4 
Beech Creek Coal & Coke Ist ; 
Bethlehem ser. F, 
cons. 3%s, 1959.......... 500,000 July 1,°43 
Blaw-Knox Co. it 3%s, 1950 Entire June 5,'48 
Connecticut Power Co. lst & ; 
gen. B 3%s, 1967........ 19,000 July 1,'4 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 
50-yr. Ist & ref. 4%s..... Entire May 5,’ 


Georgia-Carolina Power Co. 


Hartford-Aetna Realty Ist 
Hartford Inc. 10-yr. 
deb. 1950........... 82,000 June 21,’43 
Hoe (R.) & Co. ist 6%s, 1944 Entire © June 24,'43 
Keith (B. F.) Columbus Co. 43 
6%s (now 5s), 1947...... 18,500 May 17,'4 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 43 
unif. 3%s, 1950........... 5,000,000 July 1, 


Louisville Transmission Corp. 
lst 3%s, 1967 

Mercantile 
5%s, 1946 


352,000 June 
Entire July 1,8 


Messer Oil Corp. 10-yr. A , 
New London Northern R.R. 43 
Ist extd. 4s, 1955......... 28,000 July 1, 
Old Colony Trust 43 
deb. 4%s, Entire July 
Paramount stares Inc. deb. 43 
4s, 1956 3,000,000 June 23, 
Public Service 
lst A 4s, Entire June 16,'4 
enberg Shoe conv. 
1945 ...... 138,000 June 
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ENEMY NATION ISSUES 


By Internal Revenue Bureau rul- 
ing, government, state and municipal 
dollar bends issued by Germany, Italy 
and Japan and owned by Americans 
became worthless in 1941, and losses 
involved thereon are deductible for 
tax purposes. Consequently, owners 
of such bonds who did not claim a 
loss Of this investment in their 1941 
income tax returns, can now request 
a refund. 


B. & O. BONDS 


Bonds accepted under the two re- 
cent invitations of tenders were 
bought by a subsidiary, New York 
Transit & Terminal Company, Ltd., 
which arranged for bank financing in 
connection with these acquisitions. 
This bank loan has been repaid, and 
the B. & O. System securities which 
had been pledged to secure the loan 
are now available for sale to the 
Baltimore & Ohio sinking fund. 
Money in this fund will be used “at 
an early date” to buy a part of these 
securities, but a substantial amount 
will remain available for future pur- 
chases. Consequently, according to 
the company’s statement last week, it 
will be unnecessary for the B. & O. 
“to call for tenders of, or go into the 
market for, any more of its securities 
in the near future.” 

This disposes of recent rumors of 
an impending call for tenders. B. & O. 
bonds sold off about two points on the 
announcement, but subsequently re- 
gained most of their declines. 


TENN. C., I. & R.R. 5s 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, subsidiary of U. S. Steel, 
has offered to purchase its non-call- 
able general 5s of 1951 at 125. This 
offer will remain open until July 1. 
In view of the attractive price, which 
represents a yield of only 1.70 per 
cent to maturity, acceptance is ad- 
vised if no large tax liability will re- 
sult. U. S. Government obligations 
of comparable maturity yield approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. However, the 
price at which the bonds were ac- 
quired and the individual’s tax posi- 
tion must be considered. If the bonds 
were acquired at much lower prices, 
and a substantial capital gains tax 
Would result, much or all of the ad- 
vantage of a transfer to better yield- 
ing obligations of high investment 
grade would be nullified. 
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New Horizons... 


Because of the increased wartime 
demand for petroleum products, 
America’s reserves of crude oil in the 
ground are being drawn upon more 
rapidly than they are being discovered. 


The Pure Oil Company employs a 
staff of more than 100 skilled geol- 
ogists. To these men much of the 
credit is due for the outstanding 
record in exploration, expansion 
and development of Pure Oil prop- 
erties during the past 28 years. 


Last year through the efforts of 
these men The Pure Oil Company 
was again able to show a substan- 
tial increase in oil reserves. 


Pure Oil reserves, below ground, 
were greater at the end of the year 
than at the beginning of 1942. 


Today the oil reserves of our na- 
tion as a whole are diminishing, 
and Pure Oil geologists are more 
determined than ever to help re- 


The Pure Oil Company 


plenish them. With plane tables 
and stadia rods they are sherlock- 
ing the nation, from coast to coast, 
from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in search of new 
oil-producing areas. With mag- 
netometers and seismographs they 
are injecting man-made earth- 
quakes deep into the subsurface 
strata of already active fields in 
quest of horizons.” 


Supplying the oil we need for 
war, and for civilian needs now 
and after the peace, is a herculean 
task. Our geologists and produc- 
tion engineers have accepted the 
challenge, and can be counted on 
to do their part to help bridge the 
gap between supply and demand. 


DOLLAR AWARD 
TO JUAN T. TRIPPE 


uan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, will re- 


ceive the 1943 Captain Robert Dollar 
Memorial Award in recognition of his 
contribution to the advancement of 
American foreign trade. 
plaque signifying the award will be 
presented to Mr. Trippe on October 
26 at the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York. 


The gold 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8'/2 by |! inches, sufficient 
fer a six-months’ arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 7 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
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REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA ACREAGE 
For investment and home sites 
IN BOOMING Tucson Area 
For specific offerings 
and full information: write : 
M. L. REID, Pioneer Developer 
P. O. BOX 1430 TUCSON, ARIZONA 


FLORIDA 


TROPICAL RETREAT. Country home near 
Miami in best of condition. Ideal for year 
around living in this semi-tropical climate of 
South Florida. Built of native stone, 2 stories, 
3 bedrooms and 2 baths. All first floor in tile. 
20 acres in all with 6 acres for winter vegetables 
and fruits and 14 acres in choice oranges, grape- 
fruit, Persian limes and other tropical fruits so 
greatly in Grove only 7 years old but 
already returns more than enough to pay all 
property expenses. Located near Federal High- 
way and 1% miles from center of Homestead and 
only 28 miles from downtown Miami. Low taxes. 


Cc. W. GORMLY 
THE KEYES CO., SUBURBAN OFFICE 
KENDALL FLORIDA 


HOTEL located on prominent corner of main 
business street. 32 rooms, 28 baths with lobby 
and stores on ground floor. Elevator. Pictures 
and detailed set-up of expenses and excellent earn- 
ings available. Purchaser can either operate him- 
self or renew present lease. Less than half cash 


required 
Cc. R. HIGGINS 
THE KEYES CO., MAIN OFFICE 
19 W. FLAGLER ST. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BRIMFIELD, MASS.— Farm for sale; 150 
acres; 7-room house with bath, electric pump; 
barn up to date, 58 stanchions, 2 pens and bull 
house and yard, milk room with electric hot water 
heater, deep well with electric pump, shop and 
shed, all in good repair. : 


F. B. MALLORY 
55 POMONA ST. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A FINE HOME in one of the prettiest villages 
in New Hampshire; Summer or year around; 
educational advantages. 

BOX NO. 8 
NEW HAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


FARM and country home, 120 acres; beautiful 
views; 6 miles Trenton; farmhouse completely re- 
stored, 2 baths; poultry, capacity; 5,000 layers; 
all modern equipment; $4,000. 


BOX F, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LONG ISLAND 


' WATERFRONT, desirable 90x150 lot on private 
canal, Sayville, i. I.; buyer assumes $1,200 
mortgage, balance $1,300, payable monthly. 

E. PARSONS 


R.F.D. NO. 1 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 


NEW YORK 


SARATOGA COUNTY—Large, modern, country 
home, coal stoker, fireplace, electricity, bath, 
beautiful grounds, near Saratoga Springs; also 
farmhouse and buildings, good condition, one of 
the best all-purpose farms, 165 acres, $18,000. 

F. R. SHERMAN 


RD. NO. 2 SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y. 


COUNTRY ESTATE of late Olin J. 
Watertown, N ; 110 acres; 
Black Bass fishing, Cape Vincent. Steam heat, 
baths. State highway, Bus lines. Cost $65,000; 
will sell for $20,000. Pictures on request. 

MRS. OLIN J. GARLOCK 
211 N. MAIN ST., CANANDAIGUA, N. y. 


Garlock, 
short drive to 
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Philco 
Corporation 
President 
John 
Ballantyne 


Son of a Phila- 
delphia jeweler 
—born in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 
. .. Attended local public schools and 
completed his formal education by 
working his way through the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School (B.S. in Economics). 
Started his business career as an ac- 
countant in 1921, first with Weigner- 
Rockey Company and later as a part- 
ner with the accounting firm of 
Mathieson, Aiken Company (C.P.A., 
1929-1934)... . Joined Philco Radio 
& Television Corporation as treasurer 
in 1934, continuing in that capacity 
when the name of the company was 
changed to Philco Corporation in 
1940—appointed vice president in 
charge of operations in 1941 and was 
elected to the presidency last month 
succeeding James T. Buckley who ad- 
vanced to the chairmanship of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Ballantyne’s 
primary outside interest is his re- 
treat, ‘““Round-the-Bend.” A Mason 
(Knights Templar). Favorite sport: 
golf. Father: one daughter and one 
son. 


Phillips Studio 


Warren 
Foundry 

& Pipe 
President 
L. R. Dohm 


A master me- 
chanic’s son— 
product of Ken- 
vil, New Jer- 
sey... . Public school educated, com- 
pleting his studies at Dover (N. J.) 
High School. . . . First job was as 


Finfoto 


a mechanic with E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company in 1905, and 
after serving in various capacities 
transferred in 1917 to Warren Foun- 
dry & Pipe Corporation, first as 
clerk and later as treasurer—ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer in 
1928, and this was the stepping stone 
to the leadership of the company when 
he was elected president last month 
as the successor to Leonard Peckitt 
who retired from active business. Mr. 
Dohm calls his favorite hobby “‘fish- 


ing.”” Member, several Masonic fra-@in tl 
ternal societies. Active sport: golf— that 
also an ardent baseball and football jM flati 


fan. Father: one son. 


Cooper- 
Bessemer 
President 
Gordon 
Lefebvre 


An engineer’s 
son—born in 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. .. . At- 
tended local public schools and com- 
pleted his formal education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and West 
Point (a five-letter man: football, 
basketball, boxing, track and fencing 
—editor of college weekly and presi- 
dent of the student body)... . Began 
career as special apprentice and ma- 
chinist with the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad in 1913... . After serving 
in various capacities in the steel in- 
dustry, joined The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation in 1941 as vice president 
and general manager—elected to the 
presidency last month to succeed B. 
B. Williams who is continuing 4s 
board chairman. Mr. Lefebvre calls 
his favorite hobby “sailing,” and his 
pet dog (a Cocker Spaniel) “Stoop- 
nagle.” Active sports: golf, tennis, 
swimming, hunting and fishing—also 
an ardent college football fan. Men- 
ber: Masonic Lodge. Father: one 
son and one daughter. 


Finfoto 
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THE PENDULUM 


Continued from page 9 


of some of his key advisers—starry- 
eyed theorists without any practical 
experience in the hard school of 
economy who, fired with the zeal of 
reform, had in mind making the 
world over. They became the faculty 
of the New Deal, and sold the Presi- 
dent many ideas which turned out 
badly for the nation. 

Although we never quite got 
around to Professor Warren’s com- 
modity dollar, we did attempt to chart 
the course of commodity prices by 
manipulating the price at which the 
Mint would purchase gold. It was 
in this period that the President felt 
that if he could bring about some in- 
fation, it would have a tonic effect 
upon business. Then when prices 
had responded according to desire, 
he reversed himself by declaring 
prices too high. The result was an- 
other severe reaction. 


KEYNES THEORY 


About this time along came the 
over-touted British economist, John 
Maynard Keynes, who sold the Presi- 
dent his theory’ of spending our way 
into prosperity—an economic sophism 
from which his own country shied. 
Before we had finished with his 
scheme we had accumulated an addi- 
tional debt of more than $30 billion 
without anything more to show for 
it than added headaches. 

Before there was any thought of 
our getting into the war—before the 
Lend-Lease Bill was ever considered 
—the FinaNctaL Wortp showed 
that, based on N. Y. S. E. compila- 


tions, the total market value of securi- 


ties listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was only a few billion dol- 
lars more at that time than at the end 
of the panic, whereas we spent more 
than $30 billion in an attempt to lift 
us into prosperity by our boot straps. 
Instead, we went deeper into the red. 

To relieve unemployment the 
PWA was set up, and followed by 
the WPA, the funds provided by 
taxes and borrowed capital being used 
to build palatial post offices, improve 


golf links and in other work disasso-’ 


ciated from what could be construed 
as productive labor and in which con- 
siderable of our wealth was wasted. 
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" ARE PUMPED FROM THE SHAFTS OF ANACONDA MINES 


Night and day, the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company pumps drainage 
water from its Butte, Montana mines 
— billions of gallons a year — an 
amount equal to the needs of a city 
the size of Terre Haute. 9 But, while 
this water would otherwise interfere 
with the efficient mining of war 
metals, it isn’t all waste water by any 
means. It carries in solution copper 
sulphate which is recovered in precip- 
itating plants. This copper, after 


smelting and refining, finds its way 
into bullet jackets, shell and cartridge 
cases, rotating bands and scores of 
other war uses. 9 Recovery of copper 
from mine water is just one example 
of the “all out” effort the copper 
industry is making to meet the tre- 
mendous demands for its metals and 
alloys. Record preduction of copper, 
zinc and manganese by Anaconda and 
its subsidiaries are important contri- 
butions to the drive to victory. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


from 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


DAV anves copper MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


To finance all this activity involved 
the constant boosting of taxes. It 
required setting up many bureaus; 
new commissions were organized to 
carry out all “reforms” to reshape 
human nature the New Deal inaugu- 
rated—some of which had merit but 
the larger part developed into im- 
pediments to our progress. 

Here was the background that had 
been built up before we entered the 
war. Viewed in retrospect it was 


entirely different from what the 


President pledged the electorate be- 
fore he took office when he promised 


he would reduce the cost of the gov- 
ernment by at least 25 per cent and 
would relieve it from our bureau- 
cratic incubus. 

The pledge was not fulfilled—the 
cost of government multiplied and 
the number of bureaus grew like 
mushrooms. They have exhausted 
the alphabet, and are stepping on each 
others’ toes in a frenzied effort to 
acquire increased control. 

The New Deal was like a tapeworm 
that kept feeding itself on national 
discontent, aided and abetted by a 
willing Congress which was prepared 
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American Locomotive Company 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Preferred Dividend No. 140 


A dividend on the Preferred Capital 
Stock of this Company of $1.75 per 
share on account of accumulated divi- 
dends has been declared payable June 
23, 1943, to the holders of record of 
said stock at the close of business on 
June 8, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company on June 22, 1943. 


Joun D. Finn 


May 27, 1943 Secretary 


‘Sterling Drug ] 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this corporation, 
payable June 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 


James Jr., 
President 


E. pu Pont pE Nemours 


au PON 


Wrmincton, Detaware: May 17, 1943 

The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
of $1.1234 a share on the outstanding 
ferred Stock, payable July 24, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 9, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the second 
“4nterim’’ dividend for 1943, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


May 24, 1943. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
May 27, 1943. 
DIVIDEND NO. 140 

The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share upon its Capital Steck of the par value of $50 
Per share, payable June 28, 1943, to holders of such 
of record at the close of business at 3 o’clock P.M., 


shares 
on June 8, 1943. 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable July 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 15, 1943. The stock 
transfer books of the Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 4, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION Cleveland, Ohio 


NO. 117 


Wy 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation has declared a dividend amount- 
ing to Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on July 10, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 22, 1943. - 


E. F. Richter, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
i The Directors have declared 
Exide 


from the Accumulated Sur- 

plus of the Company a divi- 

BATTERIES dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 

fwd share on the Common 

Stock, payable June 30, 1943, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of business on 
June 9, 1943. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1943. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

BLAWNOX, PA. 

Dividend Notice 
At a meeting on May 24, 1943, the Board of 
Directors of Blaw-Knox Company declared 
an interim dividend of 20 cents per share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
June 28, 1943, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business June 4, 1943. . 

GEORGE L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


May 25, 1943 
Allied Chemical & Dye C ation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 89 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable June 19, 1943, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 4, 1943. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


to meet the President’s every wish, 
especially in authorizing the appro- 
priation of billions of dollars he 
wanted to carry out his pet New Deal 
theories. 

The pendulum had swung as far 
as it could to the left without destroy- 
ing our system of government or our 
American way of life. 

Now the fever is over. The people 
at large have awakened to its eco- 
nomic fallacies. They want a change. 


The second part of this discussion will 
appear in an early issue. 
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CHANDLER MEDAL 


TO WILLARD H. DOW 


illard H. Dow of Midland, 

Mich., president of the Dow 
Chemical Company and pioneer in 
the extraction of bromine and mag- 
nesium from sea water, has received 
the Charles Frederick Chandler 
Medal for distinguished achievement 
in chemistry. The medal is awarded 
annually from a special fund admin- 
istered by the trustees of Columbia 
University. 


Continued from page 11 


present traffic conditions. Last year’s 
$1 million debt reduction left treas- 
ury position fair. . 


United Aircraft B 

A war speculation occupying an in- 
termediate position, at about 339, 
(Paid $1 in June 1942, $2 in Dec., 
to pay $1.50 in June 1943; $3 total 
would yield 7.7%.) Still mounting 
volume ($159.3 million vs. $110.1 
million) offset lower margins and 52 
cents per share contingency reserves, 
to raise first-quarter earnings to $1.40 
from $1.19 per share a year before, 
subject to renegotiation. As reported, 
with renegotiation completed up to 
then, final 1942 net held at $5.99 
vs. $6.29 per share despite lower 
margins, helped by $519 vs. $307 
million sales and services, as well as 
by reduced taxes, depreciation and 
reconversion reserve. (Also FW, 
Nov. 25.) 


United Air Lines C+ 

Stock’s appeal (at 28) is distinctly 
of along term variety; ts a good spec- 
ulation on future of air transporta- 
tion. (Paid 50 cents in March—first 
since initial 20 cents in 1936.) Car- 
rying a third of the nation’s air mail 
and nearly that share of its air ex- 
press, company netted in first quarter 
65 vs. 9 cents per share a year be- 
fore. Final 1942 net was $1.42 vs. 
40 cents in 1941. Gains largely re- 
flect high space utilization of fewer 
planes. In millions, first four months 
revenue passenger miles 98.4 vs. 
86.8, air mail pound miles 3,248 vs. 
1,643, air express pound miles 1,188 
vs. 973. Company seeks CAB author- 
ity to control 1700-mile principal 


Mexican-owned system. (Also FW, 
Sept. 2.) 
United States Freight C 


Issue is speculative, but real war- 
time earnings are not extravagantly 
appraised around 17. (Paying 25 
cents this month as in March; $! 
total would yield 59%.) Company 
-is a leading domestic freight-forward- 
er, consolidating less-than-carload 
shipments for carload movement by 
rail; also does trucking and ware 
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housing. Differential between “1.c.1.” 
rates received and carload rates paid 
largely determines earnings. Last 
year’s reported deficit of $3.01 per 
share (net was $2.70 in 1941) was 
entirely due to $8.10 extraordinary 
losses, principally through sale of 
steamship interests which, however, 
bolstered treasury position. March 
quarter net was 97 vs. 14 cents a 
year ago. New gasoline restrictions 
will hurt, though most of traffic is 
for war. New York Central has a 
49 per cent stock interest. 


Worthington Pump Cc 


Price of 22 ts still modest on war 
earning power, particularly since final 
clearing up of all preferred dividends 
is in sight. Even after 93 cents re- 
serve for postwar rehabilitation, first 
quarter net held at $2.64 vs. $2.67 
per share on the common stock in the 
1942 period, when there was no such 
reserve. Billings last year reached 
$103.8 million vs. $46.7 million in 
1941. There was a new $3.75 per 
share rehabilitation reserve, and a 
$1.80 vs. 50-cent write-off of obso- 
lete inventories, thus reducing re- 
ported net to $7.86 from $8.42 per 
share. In the aggregate, remaining 
arrears on old preferred stocks 
amount to only a little over $375,- 
000. (Also FW, Nov. 11.) 


NEW CITY TAXES 


Concluded from page 4 


reports to stockholders. It might be 
helpful in stemming the growing 
flood of such imposts if the investor 
were brought face to face with the 
extent to which the practice is stead- 
ily whittling away the return he can 
expect from his investment. 

The International City Manager’s 
Association has made a survey of the 
increased use municipalities are mak- 
ing of taxes on utilities to absorb 
nsing costs of local government, 
which indicates how the idea has 
taught on with municipalities 
throughout the nation. 

Kansas City, Mo., for example, has 
adopted new taxes which are ex- 
pected to add $1.3 million to the city’s 
annual revenues. The schedule calls 
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I'll save it 


occasions! 


SCHENLEY 


ROYAL RESERVE 


What a treat... 


for special 
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60% grain neutral spirits. Blended whiskey, 86 proof. Sehentey Distilters Corporatiun, N. ¥. &. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
12 months to April 30 


ON COMMON STOCK 
$0.28 $0.66 
4 Monthst o April 30 
Caterpillar Tractor ...........+005 1.15 0.80 
ccc 1.59 1.26 
16 Weeks to April 24 
3 Months to April 3 
13 Weeks to April 3 
Radio-Keih-Orpheum ............. 0.60 0.09 
12 Months to March 31 
American Crystal Sugar........... 1.94 2.98 
McIntyre Porcupine ............+. $3.77 $4.30 
6 Months to March 31 
0.53 0.59 
3 Months to March 31 
American Airlines ..........+..05 0.92 0.52 
Anaconda Copper 1.05 1.15 
Associates Investment ............- 0.41 1.23 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 0.01 D0.01 
Creameries of Amer., Inc.......... 0.41 0.27 
Gaylord Container ................ 0.32 0.38 
Credk 0.64 0.61 
Louisiana Land & Exp............ 0.14 0.15 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario......... 0.63 0.55 
North Amer. Refractories.......... D0.50 D0.15 
North Central Texas Oil.......... 0.11 0.14 
Pan Amer. Pete. & Trans.......... 0.10 0.19 
Pond Creek Pocahontas............ 0.76 0.76 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
3 Months to March 31 


ON COMMON STOCK 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............. $0.75 $0.77 
de 1.18 0.88 
Transwestern Oil .........essesee- 0.23 0.29 
U. 8. Realty & Improvement...... DO.04 D0.05 
13 Weeks to March 27 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... 81 0.29 
. 16 Weeks to March 18 
12 Montsh to February 28 
Canadian Canners 2.09 3.88 
9 Months to February 28 
United Paperboard D0.09 1.87 
6 Months to February 28 
Consolidated Steel .........eeeeee 2.81 1.62 
Consolidated Textile ........... ese 0.76 0.78 
{2 Ay 
Consolidated Amusement .......... 2.17 2.10 
Crosse & Blackwell.............00 0.15 0.05 
Dominion Steel & Coal...........+ 0.98 1.12 
Drugs 1.57 1.56 
Kellogg Company 1.34 1.71 
Liberty Baking 4.88 D2.59 
0.10 0.09 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum_ .........-++ DO.01 D0.08 
Reynolds Metals 1,07 2.53 
0.75 2.01 
Waltham Watch b4. b4.00 
Wichita River Oil...........+++..- 0.17 0.16 
12 Months to November 30 
United Aircraft 5.22 x1.85 


f—Before Federal taxes. x—1ll 


b—On Class B stock. 
$—Before depreciation and/or 


months to November 30. 
depletion. D—Deficit. 


for gross revenue taxes and a pas- 
senger tax on local traction lines. St. 
Louis has adopted a 5 per cent tax 
on telephone gross revenues. El 
Paso, Tex., has a new 2 per cent 
franchise tax on utilities, and heads 
a lengthening list of Texas communi- 
ties levying this form of tax. Local 
power and light companies through- 
out the country are feeling the drain 
—and the indications are that before 
the year ends most of them will find 
their profit margins, where they have 
any, still further narrowed. 


PLANS HELICOPTER 


SERVICE 
Sow Corporation, Inc., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for authority 
to operate a helicopter air service be- 
tween 53 cities in Connecticut, Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and New York. The company 
does not at this time own or operate 
any helicopters, and under wartime 
restrictions CAB does not act on ap- 
plications for new air routes. 
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. Number of stockholders (March 1, 1941): $2 

4 400. PER 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 


Grand Union Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GUX) 
Data revised to May 26, 1943 = 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire con- 15 reer 
trol of several large retail grocery chains, 10 ae 2 
the —— of which was organized in 1872. 5 Ts 
Office: 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 0 | 


Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. yous $4 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (mo par).............. 222, 609 


2 
1936 °37 °39 “40 ‘41 42 1943 


Business: Operates about 400 grocery stores and 40 super 
markets, principally in Middle Atlantic and New England 
states, and an extensive wagon route system supplying custo- 
mers in 30 states. 

Management: Gradually overcoming problems. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Feb. 28, 
1943, $4.2 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $1.2 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $28.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Recapitalization in 1939 cleared arrears 
and eliminated preferred stock by exchange into common. 
No common payments have been made since incorporation of 
present company. 

Outlook: Tea and coffee shortages, other scarcities, and 
rubber and gasoline situations have forced curtailment of 
wagon routes and mileage served. Store sales are off only 
slightly but increased expenses and heavy tax burden may 
cut operating margins. 

Common: Shares are among the more speculative in the 
grocery merchandising group. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dee 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
farned per share.. D$0.60 42 D$0.78 7D$0.22 $2.68 §$2.61 §$1.77 §$1.73 


{Price Range: 
6% 556 2% 1% 14% 13% 8% #14 
3% 1% 1 %% 9% 6% 6 #8 


*On the old capitalization through the first 9 months of 1939. On the present 
capitalization thereafter. +First 9 months. {61 weeks ended March 2, 1940. §Year 
ended March 1. {Range on old stock through 1939 and on new stock thereafter. 
#To N 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 


Earnings and Price Range 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 60 


incorporated: 1869, Connecticut. Home office: | 4° 
1000 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. Annual 20 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: During February. Number of 9 

stockholders (December 31, 1941): 4,681. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization:. Funded debt........... Non 

Capital stock ($10 par)......... 500,000 “4 


Business: Practically all types of insurance except casualty 
and life) are written in all states of the U. S. and its posses- 
sions, and in Canada, Puerto Rico and Panama. Controls the 
Franklin National Insurance Co., Mechanics & Traders Insur- 
ance Co. and Transcontinental Insurance Co. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1942; bonds, $22.7 million; stocks, 
$19.6 million; real estate, $3.4 million; mortgage loans, $155,- 
403; cash and deposits, $5 million. Total admitted assets, $53.1 
million. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments at present 
rate, at least since 1910. 

Outlook: Predominance of high grade investment issues in 
company’s portfolio assures steadiness of satisfactory return 
from that source, and management’s conservative policies in 
the underwriting business materially reduce the unavoidable 
fluctuations which occur in that field as a result of business 
cycle trends. 

Comment: Capital stock qualifies as an investment issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Underwriting profit...... $1.11 $0.72 $1.66 $0.27 $0.08 *D$1.49 *$0.10 .... 
Net investment income.. 2.90 2.96 2.57 2.67 2.75 2.62 2.54 


Total earnings per share. 4.01 3.68 4.23 2.94 2.83 1.13 2.64 mek 
Oividends paid ......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 7$1.00 
Stockholders’ equity...... 81.17 71.33 77.25 79.91 80.81 75.32 76.53 +44 
Price Range: 
ses 86 67% 64% .64% 63% 66% 60 460% 
62 48 44% 54 45 54% 45% 54% 


*Net underwriting profit apg 40% of increase in unearned premiums) $0.34 
in 1942, D$0.04 in 1941. To May 26 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (NV) 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 50 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 5701 30 


Imperial Highway, Inglewood, Calif. Annual oe 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in February. 10 
Number of stockholders (Nov. 2, 1942): oO 


31,055. Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ -Non TARWED PER 
*Capital stock ($1 par)........3,435, 033 ~~ 


DOEFICtT PER SHARE 0 


1935 (36 °37°38 ‘39 *40 ‘41 1949 


*Approximately 29 per cent owned by 
General Motors. 


Business: Prior to March, 1938, company was active in both 
the transport and manufacturing divisions of the aircraft 
industry. Since that time, activities have been confined to the 
production of military aircraft. Company specializes in manu- 
facture of observation, basic training and combat models, with 
greatest emphasis on B-25 Mitchell bombers and P-51 Mustang 
fighters. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $19.4 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash $42.5 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $4.5 million. Book value of common, $7.16 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial cash dividend of 12% cents paid 
1937; no regular present rate. 

Outlook: Production volume is expected to continue at high 
levels for the duration. Profits should be maintained at satis- 
factory levels but will reflect the effects of heavy taxes and 
contract renegotiation. 

Comment: Industry characteristics preclude other than a 
speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.. $0.01 $0.14 $0.55 $2.06 $2.06 *$1.77 $3.04 eis 
Dividends paid.... None 0.12% 0.40 1.40 1.25 2.00 1.00 None 

Price Range: 

17% 20 29% 26% 17% 14 1144 
6% 3 5% 12% 15 10% 9% t9% 


*9 months ended Sept. 30. +Fiscal year changed to end September 30. {To May 26. 


Phillips-Jones Corporation 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 9s Earnings and Price Range (PJN) 
Incorporated: 1919, New York, as successor 20 
of a business establised in 1887. Office: 15 


PRICE RANGE 


1225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 10 
meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number 5 
of stockholders (D 31, 1941): Pre- 0 
ferred, 196; common, 335. 
Capitalization: Mortgages payable. . 171 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum........-11,474 shs PER SHARE! $6 
Common stock (no shs 
1935.36 ‘37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*$100 par, redeemable $115. 


Fiscal year ends Nov. 20 6 
EARNED PER SHAR: 


Business: Manufactures collars and all grades of men’s shirts, 
underwear, neckties and pajamas. Best known products are 
the “Van Heusen” collar and collar-attached shirts. 

Management: Includes members of the founding family. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 1942, 
$2.3 million; ratio, 2-to-1; cash, $267,667. Book value of 
common, $36.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid full preferred dividends 1919-31, 
1933-37, 1942 to date; partial 1932, 1938, 1941; arrears $26.25, 
May 1, 1943; common payments 1925-30; none since. 

Outlook: Company is doing a sizeable war business, and 
benefiting from high consumer purchasing power combined 
with restricted spending outlets, though rising costs and taxes 
hurt; normally competition is keen, sales cyclical; inventory 
losses occasional. 

Comment: The shares carry risks typical of the textile and 
garment industries. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


-yeur period ended: June 30 Dec 31 = Year’s Price Range 
s $0.13 $0.06 . $0. 
0.95 D1.07 Do. 12 20 — 5h 
17 partes: May 31 Nov. 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
*1.02 70.98 $2.00 7 

2.20 5.25 7.45 9 — 4% 
3.52 1.41 $4.93 

ba 


~ “Indicated: 5 months to May 31. 1940. Indicated: @ months to November 3). 
1940. 11 months ended November 30, 1940. {To May 26. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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he investment and brokerage firm 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane has just published a 52- 
page “Security and Industry Survey” 
to help investors to make and time 


decisions concerning their invest- 
ments. The survey, which is the most 
comprehensive study of investments 
and business ever issued by the firm, 
contains discussions of investment 
policy, general business, fixed income 
securities, preferred stocks with ac- 
cumulations and convertible securi- 
ties. It also contains pre-planned 
portfolios for the investment of $10,- 
000 and $100,000. 

Thirty major industries are ap- 
praised as to trends in sales, selling 
prices, labor and raw material costs, 
taxes, and other significant factors. 
For each industry there is a brief ap- 
praisal of the outlook for stocks in 
the industry group. A table of stocks, 
classified as to desirability for long- 
term investment, liberal income and 
appreciation, gives earnings per share 
and dividends for the past five years, 
together with current prices and 
yields, 


* 


Stockholders of Celotex Corpora- 
tion will meet June 18 to act on a 
proposal to exchange each share of 
5 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par for five shares of $20 
par stock. They also will be asked 
to authorize the sale of 134,067 shares 
of common stock at $10.50 a share, 
the proceeds of the sale to go towards 
funding the outstanding $3,149,500 
of 414 per cent debentures. Common 
stockholders will be permitted to pur- 
chase one new share for each 10 
shares now held. This would provide 
for 70,226 shares; the remainder will 
be offered to employees, officers, di- 
rectors and a limited group of others. 


2: 


The 1943 edition of “Investment 
Companies and Their Securities” has 
been issued by Arthur Weisenberger 
& Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The edition, 
which is the third annual issue, covers 
securities held by investment com- 
panies, the company’s studies em- 
bracing securities having a. current 
value in excess of: $1 billion. 


JUNE 2, 1943 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1942 


The annual report of the President’ and Directors covering operations of the 
Company for the year 1942 is being mailed to its stockholders. 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
The audited income account of the Company for the year 1942, as compared with 1941, is sum- 


marized as follows: 


Year Year Increase 
1942 1941 over 1941 
Railway operating revenues....... $306,254,193.49  $227,503,021.56 78,751,171.93 
Net railway operating $102,012,994.73 66,584,604.05 $ 35,428,390.68 
Railway tax accruals (including Federal income)....... 25,054,012.87 15,780, 105.71 9,273,907.16 
Equipment and joint facility rents—Net Debit.......... 7,400,263.88 4,507,373.81 2,892,890.07 
Net railway operating $ 69,558,717.98  $ 46,297,124.53 $ 23,261,593.45 
Miscellaneous deductions from income...... 1,685,984.95 2,004,180.92 d 318,195.97 
Income available for fixed and other charges....... $ 76,543,416.17  $ 52,599,691.62  $ 23,943,724.55 
Fixed interest and other charges............eeeeeeeeeeee 19,863,257.08 20,141,033.67 d 277,776.59 
Income available for other $ 56,680,159.09 32,458,657.95 24,221,501.14 
her int t charges contingent only as to time 


(d Denotes Decrease.) 


This summary does not give effect to an appropriation for capital fund which is deductible from 
“Income available for other purposes” and before contingent interest charges; to the appropriation 
from net income for sinking fund; nor to certain adjustments to conform to the provisions of the 
Modification Plan of -Aug. 15, 1938, all of which are dealt with fully in the annual report. 


There was a net decrease of $11,572,108.85 in 
outstanding interest bearing obligations — made 
during the year, including $3,000,000 of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co. General Mortgage 
5% Bonds which matured J une 1, 1942, 


The recorded investment of the Company in 
roperty used in transportation service as 
Eoeanier 31, 1942, is $1,005,867,783.46 against 
which depreciation has accrued in the amount of 
$118,647,600.50, leaving the net recorded value 
$887,220,182.96. 


Through the medium of a conditional sale 
agreement three multiple-unit Diesel electric 
freight locomotives were acquired and placed in 
service during 1942 and there were also acquired 
and placed in service 687 new steel freight-train 
cars. To accommodate increased traffic 50 caboose 
cars were constructed at Company shops. Four 
locomotives, two passenger-train cars, 81 freight- 
train cars, and some work equipment were rebuilt 
and modernized at Company shops. During the 
same period 28 locomotives, two passenger-train 
cars, 173 freight-train cars and some miscel- 
laneous equipment were retired from service 
because of obsolescence or other causes. 

In March, 1942, the Company placed orders for 
early delivery of 1,000 box cars and 1,000 hopper 
cars, each of tons capacity, but because of 
restrictions emanating from the War Production 
Board this equipment was not allotted to the 
Company; however, under a directive recently 
issued by that Board, the Company is permitted 


to acquire 525 composite hopper cars which are 

ted to be received some time in 1943. 

e Directors of the Company authorized the 
acquisition of three multiple-unit Diesel freight 
locomotives and twenty-five Diesel switching 
locomotives, and it is now anticipated that, pur- 
suant to orders placed with manufacturers, a 
number of these units will be delivered during 
1943. Recently, orders were placed for twenty 
heavy freight locomotives which have been 
scheduled for delivery during the closing months 
of this year. 

Ten Diesel switching locomotives were ordered 
last year for service within the Chicago switching 
area, six of which were delivered in 1942 and four 
in the early months of this year, and the acqui- 
sition of nine similar locomotives, for service in 
the Staten Island area of New York City, has 
been authorized. 

* * 

Railway tax accruals, an uncontrollable item of 
expense, for the year 142 aggregated $25,654,012.87, 
an increase over 1941 of $9,273,907.16, or 58.77%, of 
which $18,065,239.16 is for Federal income, pay roll 
and capital stock taxes, and the remainder, or 
$6,988,773.71, for state and local taxes. Taxes for 
the year absorbed 24.56 cents out of each dollar of 
net operating revenue and were equivalent to $4.00 
and $8.85 per share respectively on Company’s 
preferred and common stock outstanding, on 
which no dividends were paid and, together with 
miscellaneous tax accruals, were equivalent to 


$463.51 per employee. 
R. B. WHITE, President 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 
bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TO INVESTORS WITH $15,000 OR MORE 


USE THIS COUPON 


Financial World Research Bureau: 
Please explain (without obligation to me) 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 


MY OBJECTIVE: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [J 


(or) both [J 


June 2 
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Boeing Airplane Company 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 go Eginings and Price Range (BA) 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Company’s 40 
properties formerly were units of United 30 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., which was dis- [0 
— in 1934. Office: 200 West Michigan 10 

Seattle, Washington. meeting : 
Third Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31. "1940): about nal 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,082, ist ae 


*Bank loans amount to $9.4 million. 


= 


PRICE RANGE 


tARNED PER SHARE 4 
DEFICIT PER 


$8 
1935 36 "37°38 "39 “40 ‘41 1942 


Business: A leading manufacturer of military planes and _ 


equipment. Production normally includes high speed com- 
mercial and military planes; now centers in heavy Army 
bombers of the “Flying Fortress” type. 

Management: Capable and experienced. Principal officers 
long associated with company and predecessors. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$19.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $41.8 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $26.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Improved in recent years. Only payment 
prior to 1942, 40 cents in 1937. 

Outlook: Military aviation requirements will be the major 
factor for the duration. In post-war period higher profit 
margins should partly compensate for decline in volume. 

Comment: Present stage of the industry’s development and 
the nature of the demand under prevailing conditions render 
the shares highly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

ju. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Ran 
Tose phones’ D$0.08 $0.26 $0.08 $0.06 $0.32 None 37%—16 
= 0. 0.24 0.17 D0.18 0.45 $0.40 49%—16 
§D0.23 93 D0.77 None 5%—19 
§D0.25 30 D4.55 None 384%—16% 
ft...  §D0.06 0.41 0.35 None 285—12% 
5.65 None 24% —12% 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. Not 


available. §Six months ended June 30. {To May 26. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Data revised to May 26, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (KO) 


1 : 1919, Delaware, as successor ‘ 
of business * originally established in 1886. 
Office: Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: pees debt........... None $6 
*Class ‘‘A’’ stock 600,000 shs $4 
Common stock (no per). -8,395,200 shs $2 


*No par, redeemable $52.50, non-voting, 
has preference only as to divi idends. 

Business: Manufacturer and distributor of “Coca-Cola,” 
one of the largest selling 5-cent trade marked soft drinks 
in the world. Distribution covers U. S. and has extended to 
numerous foreign countries. Principal raw material is sugar, 
of which a strong inventory position is normally maintained. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $32.9 million; ratio, 2 to 1; cash, $18.9 million; govern- 
ment securities, $15.6 million. Book value of common, $8.66 
a share excluding $9.29 formulae and goodwill. 

Dividend Record: Regular class “A” since issuance in 1929. 
Varying common dividends 1920 to date, with frequent extras. 
Present basis, $3 annually plus extra. 

Outlook: Although company no longer has a virtual monop- 
oly in the cold drink field, it has so far held up well against 
intensified competition; possible excise tax probably would 
have little tangible effect on business. 

Comment: Principal interest of shares is their income-pro- 
ducing characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
_ =e $0.67 $1.37 $1.69 $0.98 $4.66 $4.00 134 — 84 
. Sars 0.95 1.80 2.01 1.04 5.73 4.50 170%— 93% 
_ eae 1.11 ° 1.80 2.04 1.00 5.95 4.50 142%—105% 
_ socom 1.21 2.07 2.33 1.21 6,82 5.00 133 —105 
. es? 1.39 2.15 1.60 1.63 6.67 5.00 131 — 99% 
ee 1.49 2.29 1.73 1.27 6.78 5.00 106 — 78 
| aay 1.05 1.71 1.51 1.10 15.37 4.00 92 — 56% 
oes ose bes $1.50 $104 — 88 


“Adjusted for 300 per cent stock dividend in 1935. tInclud 


credit. §To May 26. 


24 cents postwar 


30 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (QO) 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as successor | 20°7-——NEw YORK CURD EXCHANGE 


of American Cereal Company originally 160 
formed in 1891. Office: Board of Trade |!'20 
Building, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 80 PRICE RANGE 

Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Fri- }4° 
day in March at Jersey City, N. J. Ap- 0 


proximate number of stockholders (November 
1, 1941): Preferred, 3,916; common, 4,444 


Fiscal year ends Jun. 30 $9 


ABNEO PER GHARE $6 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None Gi 
180,000 shs 1935 36 ‘37 "38 “39 “40 ‘41 1942 
Common stock (no par).......... 702,000 shs 

*Not redeemable. 


Business: One of the leading makers of breakfast cereals, 
sold under broadly advertised brands in nearly all grocery 
stores in the U. S. and Canada and in some foreign countries. 
Other products include wheat and rye flours, hominy, corn 
meal, macaroni, spaghetti and poultry and dog foods. 

Management: Has a long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $24.3 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; govern- 
ment securities, $5.8 million. Book value of common, $32.35. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Uninterrupted payments on pre- 
ferred since 1902 and on common since 1906. 

Outlook: Competitive position in cereals is strong and diver- 
sification in other lines has aided sales. Rationing of canned 
goods and meat shortages should stimulate sales of unre- 
stricted cereals although profit margins are squeezed by high 
grain costs not fully recoverable in retail selling prices. 

Comment: The primary attraction of the shares lies in their 
income-producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 -we 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Earned per share.. $6.64 $4. $6.85 $6.19 $4.35 $4.47 
Dividends paid... *7.00 5.00 *6.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 {$2.00 
Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
140 135% 117% 128% 105 13% 92 
115 85 108% 95 51% 70 


*Including extras. we ended June 30; fiscal year changed. {Includes $1.00 pay- 
able June 25. §To M 


United Biscuit Company of America 


Data revised to May 26, 1943 so Earnings and Price Range (UBS) 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire a 40 
number of long established companies. Office: 30 -—{} 
1041 Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 20 
meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number 10 


PRICE 


of stockholders: Not reported. 0 

Capitalization: Funded aa beaten $6,300,000 3 

*Preferred stock 5% cum A 2 
conv. ($100 par).......... «eee+ 25,000 shs $1 

Common stock (no par).......... 468,283 shs 0 


1935 *37°38 °39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: The third largest unit in the biscuit, cracker and 
cake business. Products include a wide variety of bakery 
goods and are distributed under the trade name “Supreme 
Bakers” and under the trade names of various acquired com- 
panies. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments since issuance on preferred and 
since 1928 on common. Present indicated common rate, $1. 

Outlook: Despite high material costs, operating economies 
together with improved consumer income and concentration 
on more profitable lines have aided profit margins. Wartime 
earning power is substantial, and peacetime prospects are 
encouraging. 

Comment: The preferred stock is a high grade investment; 
the common qualifies as a sound income producing equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. = June 30 a 80 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.60 $0.60 $0.47 $2.39 $1.60 33%—24% 
0.51 0.54 0. 0.82 1.91 1.60 30%—15 
0.48 0.44 0.55 0.61 2.08 1.15 20 

SS 0.50 0.45 0.45 0.82 2.22 1.00 18%—14% 
0.50 0.37 0.36 0.62 1.85 1.00 —12% 
oY | eee 0.47 0.29 0.40 0.72 1.88 1.00 14%— 8% 
0.52 0.39 0.60 1.10 2.61 1.00 17. —16% 

*Includes 25c payable June 1. To May 26. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Company 
Address-Multigraph 
. 


Allied 
Apex Electrical . 


Do 6 ‘ 
Allied & Dye.....$1.50 
Products 


American Can 7% Beets Q 


Amer. & Cable.........50c 
Do 5% Di 


Sock’ ‘Co. 
Line 


Amer. Machinery .....50¢ 
American Stores Co.. .25¢ 
Amer. Sugar Refining $7 ‘pf. °$1.75 
Amer. Sumatra 
Anaconda Coppe; 

Ashland Oil a Refining 
Associates Investment 
Atch., 7 & 8S. Fe 


$5 
Atl. Coast Line Co... 
Atl. Coast Line R.R, 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Berghoff Brewing -25¢ 
Birmingham Elec. Co. $7 pf..$1.75 
DO 
Blaw-Knox 
Blumenthal y 7% pf... 
Bon Ami 


Bullard Company 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon.... 
Capital City Products.........2 
Carnation Company 
Carpenter Steel ee 
Carolina Cl. & Ohio Ry..... 
Cent. Ohio Steel Products... 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. ....7 
Do 4% pf. Series A pf...... 
Chesebrough Mfg. .... $1 
Chic. Pneumatic T . 


$2.50 pf. . 
Chie. Rivet & 


Climax Molybdenum .. 
Clorox @hemical 
Compo Shoe Machinery ... 
Conn, Light & Power 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 ‘pf. $1.25 
Contl.-Diamond Fibre 20¢ 
Crowell-Collier Publish. 
Crucible Steel 5% pf. . 
Cutler Hammer . 

Daniels & Fisher Stores 
Darby Petroleum . 

Davison Chemical 

Detroit Steel Products 
Doehler Die Casting ........ 
Draper Corp. ° 
Duquesne Light 5% pf..... oe 
Electric Storage Battery Oc 
Engineers Pub. Service $5 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. ..... 
Falstaff Brewing Co. 
Foster Wheel Corp. $7 pf....$1.75 
Gair (Robert) Co. 6% pf . -80¢ 
Gatineau Power ... 
Do 5% cum. pf. . 
General Baking Co. 
General Candy Corp.. 
Power $6 pf.. 


Gulf States Utilities $6 pf.. 
Do $5.50 pf. 

Hall ua Co. .. 

Hall Printing . 

Hollander & Son (A.) 


0 B 
International Harvester 
International Salt ..... 
Jaeger Machine .... 

Tewel Tes 


Jones Laughlin ‘Steel 
Do 5% 
Do 5% 
Joslyn Mtg. upply 
Kan. City Pow. on pf. B.. 
Kennecott Copper 
Keystone Public Sve. $2.80 pf. ie 
Keystone Steel & Wi 
Kimberly Clark 
Do 6% pf.. 
Kleinert Rubber .. 
Koppers Co, 6% 
Lehn & Fink Product: 8 35c 
& Myers Tob. 7% pf. 75 
Lily Tulip Cup .. 87%4c 
Liquid Carbonic 

Lorillard ) Co 
7% 


w 
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Mock, Judson Voehringer.......25¢ .. 
$1.50 . 


Martin (Glenn L.) 


~ 
Oe or crit 


mre 


Pe- 
Company 
Mengel Co. 5% pf. ........$1.25 @ 
Mesta Machine .............62%c 
Middle West Corp 
Minnesota Mining Mfg......30¢ 
Miss. Power $6 pf. ........$1.50 
Do $7 pf. 
Missouri Pub. Svc. 
Molybdenum Corp. .......... ise 
Natl. Cash Register. . 
National 
National Lead . 
Do 6% pf. B.- 
National Radiator Se .. 
National Rubber Machinery....25c .. 
New Haven Water ..........$1.50 
Northern States Power 


Do $5.50 pf.. 
Do $3 p 
“Collins 
Patino Mines & Ent. 
Patterson-Sargent 


Penna. 

Do $6 

Do $5 D 
Penney Co 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 
Perfect Circle Co. 


: 


Do $4.25 
Philadelphia Co 
Do $5 pref. 
Plymouth Oil 
Philadelphia Elec 
Pressed Steel Car 
6 


> REELLE: 


eeRece: 


Southern — Gas 

Soss Mfg. Co. 

Staley tA. E.) "Mtg." 
Oil (Ky.) 


Sunshine Mining “< 
Superior Steel 30c .. 
Swift & Co. 
Sylvania Elec. Products 25¢ 
Talcott (James), Inc. 


Transue Williams .......... 
Truax-Traer Coal ........ 
Union Carbide & pa 

Pacific 


U. 8. Tobacco 30c . 
Virginia Elec. a Pwr. $6 pf. 50 
Warren Bros. A 67 %c 
Welch Grape Juice ...........25¢ 
Worthington Pump & Mach 

ee pr. pf. 

Do 4%% cv. i 

Wesson Oil Snowdritt 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Steel Door 


Accumulated 


American Locomotive 7% pf..$1.75 . 
Amalgamated Leather 6% pf...50c 
Arkansas Natural Gas f.. .40¢ 
— & Aroostook R. 5 


& 8o. $6 

Cons. Film Industries 
Bupize F Power Corp. $2.25 

Foster Wheeler Corp, $7 pf... < 
cep. County Ltg. 7% pf. 


Utah Power & Lt. $7 bys 


Do $6 
viilits $5. 50 stk. = 
Warren Bros, B 


Chesebrough Mfg. 
Climax Molybdenum ... 

Darby Petroleum s 
Kennecott Copper .............25¢ .. 


*Subject to approval of SEC. 


Pay- 


Rate riod able 


June 
15 

10 

1 


June 8 
June 18 
May 27 
June 5 


June 10 


June 28 
une 30 
June 15 
June 30 


FREE 
YOURS FOR THE nad 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 


FREE AIDS FOR SECRETARIES 


AND TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Wartime operations forecast new investment status. 
Analysis gives market opinion; operating record 
1930-1940; present earnings performance; I.C.C. 
policies, etc. Offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by member firm of 
N.Y.S.E. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Income Mortgage ‘“‘A” 4'4s, 1970. Descriptive 
circular upon request. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY SURVEY 


A study of the broader aspects of the Chemical 
Industry. Subjects range from a discussion of the 
promise of phenomenal future developments, al- 
ready taking shape in research laboratories, to 
careful individual analyses of 35 companies. 
Offered by a N.Y.S.E. Organization. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 
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Pe- Pay- Hildrs. of Hldrs. of 
- July 10 June 22 June 14 ee 
us July 1 June 18 June 16 a 
Aetna Ball Bearing............35¢ Q June 15 June 1 June 4 nae 
Ala. Gt. Southern R.R.....$4.50 .. June 26 June 1 June 3 ae 
- June 26 June 1 June 21 pes” 
June 19 June 4 July 1 June 21 Phas 
July 1 June 10 June 15 May 27 sat 
July 1 June 21 July 1 June 15 : 
July 1 June 17 July 15 June 30 eae Ce 
- June 15 June July 1 June 1 ered 
June 15 June June 30 June 11 Ne 
Amer. .. June 25 June Aug. 2 July 23 Bese 
Amer, June 12 June July 1 June 8 eo 
Aug. 16 Aug. June 15 June 4 
-- June 10 June July 1 June 15 sre a 
July 1 June aaa 
July 2 June June 1 May 20 re 
June 15 June June 28 June 14 
June 28 June Okla. Gas & Elec. 6% pf...$1.50 Q June 15 May 29 pies 
June 30 June i Do 7% Pf. ....+++eeee+$1.75 Q June 15 May 29 oe 
June 30 June Q June 30 June 15 
Q June 30 June 15 
ug. 2 June 25 750 Q June 30 June 15 
une 30 June 4 800 .. June 30 June 10 
‘y une 28 June 2 seeeeeeeee$l .. June 25 June 16 ey 
uly 1 June 5 June 1 May 24 
. une 15 June 1 Per eee June 15 May 28 Mm 
n uly 1 June 15 pf... $1.7 July 1 June 15 
uly 1 June 15 July 1 June 15 
une 28 June 4 July 1 June 15 
uly 1 June 29 ceeseeed June 30 June 10 ae? 
0 uly 31 July 15 July 15 June 21 
DO uly 31 July 15 July 1 June 15 
1- Bridgeport Brass ............25 une 30 June 16 Pet Milk Co bite July 1 June 10 
Do 5%% pf. ..........$1.37 une 30 June 16 July 1 June 10 re 
5, Briggs & Stratton ..........75¢ .. June 15 June 1 July 1 June 1 ee 
Budd Wheel ................25¢ .. June ll June 1 July 1 June 1 
-. June 30 June 4 June 30 June 8 a a 
une 12 June 1 June 30 June 9 a ‘ 
re une 10 June 1 July 1 June 10 a 
uly 1 June 19 July 1 June 10 | 
d une 11 June 4 59% 2d pf July 1 June 10 
uly 20 July 10 Pure Oil Co. 6% pf........$1.50 July 1 June 10 cy 
ti une 1 May 22 Do 5% cv. pf. ..........-$1.25 July 1 June 10 Beer es, 
h uly 1 June | Quaker Oats June 25 June 1 
uly 1 June § | Rath Packing ...............25¢ June 10 June 1 % | 
une 28 June 4 | Raybestos-Manhattan ........37%c June 15 May 28 
ty uly 1 June 1g | Remington Rand .............25¢ July 1 June 10 anes 
Do $8 cum. Pf. .....cceeee0D uly 1 June 18 Do $4.50 pf. ..........$1.12% July 1 June 10 are 
uly 1° June 18 July 1 June 18 
(Machine.....12% une 15 May 25 June 28 June 15 
City & Suburban Homes.......30 une 4 June 1 Schenley Distillers Corp.......50c June 12 June 5 
43 une 80 June 18 Do 5%% pf. .....:....$1.37% July 1 June 25 d : 
Be une 25 June 15 Seeman Bros, ........+.+se00+70€ June 15 May 29 fate 
10 une 15 May 27 Selby Shoe ..................20¢ .. 5 May 25 
uly 1 June 5 Shattuck (F. G.) Co.........10c Q June 21 June 1 he 
ug. 2 June 30 Smith (A. O.) Corp. .........50e .. June 15 June 1 Bf 
une 15 June 4 South Carolina Pr. $6 pf.....$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 PT Ss : 
une 24 June 14 eeeeeeee200 .. June 30 June 16 . ‘ 
une 30 June 16 seoveeeeelOe .. June 15 June 1 eS 
une 15 June 5 .. June 21 June 10 
une 15 June 5 June l5 May 31 
une 15 June 4 Stix, Baer & Fuller...........25c .. June 10 May 29 “ 
une 24 June 1 June 30 June 1 
” uly 10 June 30 July 1 June 15 aay 
= June 28 June 15 July 1 June 1 pte 
July 1 May 29 July 1 June 19 sate 
July 15 June 15 July 1 June 15 ae 
June 30 June 9 CO eee.) July 1 June 4 Stee 
July 1 June 14 Texon Oil & Land ..........10c .. June 28 June 7 ; 
July 1 June 14 Todd Shipyards Corp. ........75c .. June 15 June 1 RRS 
July 1 June 14 .. June 10 June 1 
June 15 June 1 .. June 10 June 1 
Do June 15 June 1 -..75¢ Q July 1 June 4 
July 1 June 10 -$1.50 Q July 1 June 1 ey 
Aug. 30 Aug. 16 .. June 15 June 1 
July 1 June 15 June 15 June 1 
June 30 June 16 June 21 June 1 oes 
June 30 June 1 S Aug. 2 July 19 , Sie 
july 2 June 2 June 22 May 24 | 
July 2 June 1 ie 
July 1 June 19 iq June 15 June 5 ae 
June 21 June 10 Q June 15 June 5 ge 
d July 1 June 15 ; July 1 June 15 uot 
‘y July 1 June 15 - July 1 June 10 Rea 
Gilbert (A. C.) Co June 10 May 24 - June 15 June 1 ‘ Paes 
June 19 May 28 
June 15 June 2 
June 15 June 5 nooo, 
June 21 June 5 Cpa 
June 15 June 5 - June 23 rear 
1, July 1 June 19 . June 28 Gas 
k June 18 June 4 .. June 3 haa. 
| July 15 June 19 ot 
d June 21 June 7 July i 
Aug. 2 July 19 
June 24 June 10 Oc .. June i0 June 1 ene 
”S July 1 June 17 $7 .. July 1 June 15 ey 
July 1 June 4 e .. July 1 June 15 
July 1 June 4 Do 6% pf. July 1 June 15 
‘e June 15 June 1 Do 5% pf. “D’..........62%e .. July 1 June 15 : . 
July 1 June 14 enn-Dixie Cement $7 pf......50c .. June 15 May 29 oe 
June 30 June 1 June 1 May 18 ues 
}e July 1 June 15 July 1 June 1 Sephetet 
9 June 15 May 29 July 1 June 1 See Se 
July 1 June 10 June 15 June 1 cane 
July 1 June 10 June 10 May 26 Boren 
June 12 May 29 xe 
July 1 June 15 
u une 
June 15 June 1 
July 1 June 15 Sag 
Aug. 1 July 15 June 4 
u une 
June 15 June 1 June 1 eas 
June 4 May 28 
June 11 June 1 
31 


Federal Reserve Reports 


May 19 May 12 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans..... 5,54 »565 
Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,198 1,394 
Other Loans for Securities.... 553 585 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 34,215 33,799 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,07 3,096 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 30,652 30,051 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,552 5,524 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....-. “1.020 1,188 
Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,434 6,526 
Total Money in Circulation.... 16,795 16,741 


May 20 
1942 


$11,012 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


May 15 
43,760 
Grains & Grain Products...... 43,242 
14,137 


Weekly Price Indicators 


(At New York unless indicated wares oe 


otherwise) 

Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia foun- 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh, perton 34.00 
Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 

melting, per ton s 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per 1b 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 


21% 
Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl.*3. 57% 


Oats, ‘No. 2, white, per ‘bushel. 

Rye, No. 2, Weskers, per bushel 108s 
Sugar, granulated, per 1D. < *0.0560 
TOW, DOF. 1D. os *0.0374 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. *1.80% 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ eT 


Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


May 8 
142,140 


0.09 


He 


RR 


2S 


reorssss: rs 


mS 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


i Monthly figures are those o 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- 
190|— weekly extensions are based on 
computations by The Financial 
World 
170 
160 
150) 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
60 
50 | 
1932 '33 '34 '35 '36 38 '39'40 J) F M A M J 
1943 
Week Ended. 
Weekly Trade Indicators May May 15 May 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,992 3,969 3,380 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 99.3 98.6 99.6 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 843,334 848,522 837,748 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,006 3,98 3,599 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 85,166 86,950 97,021 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 99,910 9,202 108,954 
May 15 May 8 May 16 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $5,399 $6,097 $3,783 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,289 4,361 3,771 
t*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,025 #1,695 1,888 
F. W. Index of Ind’l production 204.1 204.0 173.7 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index: May 21 May 14 May 22 
131 commodities (1926 = 100) 112.2 111.8 106.6 


*Daily average. 
following week. 


7000 omitted. 
7000,000 omitted. #Revised. 


§As of the beginning of the 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales 


TER OF TRADING. DS 

Issues Noof No.of No.Un- New New Average Value of Sales 

Traded Advanc’s' Decl. s Lows 40 N.Y.S.E. 1943 
927 350 342 235 103 1 96.40 $12,550, 944 --May 20 
896 315 376 205 50 1 96.34 10,917,90 ie 21 
670 278 191 201 51 0 96.43 8°605,500 22 
870 301 340 229 63 0 96.38 10,549,800 .. 24 
870 316 317 237 56 1 96.31 12,305,000 .. 25 
932 556 157 219 112 1 96.39 15,344,500 . 26 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 25, 1943 


6 N.Y.S.E. 

1943 Industrial R.R.’s Utilities Ss Shares 
May 20.. 138.84 36.4 20.26 48.28 1,298,770 
21.. 138.90 36.52 20.27 48.32 22,440 
22.. 188.78 36.45 20.25 48.27 433,380 
24.. 138.84 36.29 20.09 48.20 789,775 
25.. 139.17 37.11 20.19 48.55 889,260 
26.. 140.38 37.30 20.28 48.91 1,321,870 

Shares -—Closing Prices—~ Net 
Stock 


Commonwealth & Southern 120,000 


Twentieth Century Fox.... 79,600 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... 77,600 
International Tel. & Tel. ... 74,200 
Electric Power & Light.... 71,800 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 71,600 
United Gas Improvement... 65,800 
Radio Corp. of America.... 64,500 
Standard Steel Spring...... 59,800 
American & Foreign Power 56,200 
United Corporation ..... .. 49,100 
Erie Railroad ctf........... 48,100 
N. Y. Central Railroad.... 45,900" 


Columbia Gas & Electric... 45,500 


1 


Traded May18 May25 Change 


ga 


Stock 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Continental Baking 
Republic Steel 
Union Bag & Paper........ 
Seaboard Air Line Ry...... 
Amer. Power & Light 
Curtis Publishing .......... 
Engineers Public Service... 
Greyhound Corp. ......:... 
General Electric 
Amer. Radiator & 
Stand. San. 


Shares -—Closing Prices— Net 
Traded May18 May25 Change 


45,100 13 13% + % 
43,900 28% 284 + % 
42,600 9 104 +1% 
39,100 17% 18% + % 
38,800 % 10% +1 
38,700 1% 
37,500 7% + 
36,600 7 64 — % 
36,500 7 6% — % 
35,000 553% 55% — % 
34,500 17% 119% + 2% 
31,500 37% 37% + 
30,800... 1034... 1034. — 


6,613 

502 

415 

17,210 

3/395 

25, 39 5 
5,113 
386 
: 

ote 11,888 

169,033 

ee 13,531 14,030 
44,814 49,851 

45,615 34,967 

15,688 11,994 

66,976 83,793 

389,666 378,175 

Bie May 18 May 26 
1942 
25.89 25.89 

34.00 34.00 

20.00 20.00 

8 8% + 

15% 15 — % 

5% 
143% 1434 + ¥% 

7%, 84 + % 

16 154m 

18% 19% 

% 

= 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TheCompany’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 


“nia. For more than thirty-one years operations have 


been subject to regulation by the California State 
Railroad Commission. 

The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,985,676 horse- 
power. It is one of the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of electricity and also one of the major 


distributors of natural gas in the United States. 
On March 31, 1943, electric customers numbered 
988,477, gas customers 728,360, and water and 
steam customers 12,612. 

In the year ended March 31, 1943,68.8% of gross 
operating revenue was derived from sales of electric 
energy, 30.0% from sales of gas, and 1.2% from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


12 Months to 
March 31, 1943 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income - - $130,058,150 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions 11,147,605 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax -  $ 38,611,952 
Net Income to Surplus e $ 22,473,738 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks Held by Public, etc. - - 1,464 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - $ 22,472,274 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock - $ 14,066,011 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period - 6,261,274 
Earned per Share of Common Stock = - $2.25 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1988 - $101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
19389 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 
1940 - 109,980,302 4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 96,122 
1941 - 115,353,944 5,067,026,000 89,430,294,000 103,898 
1942 - - 126,781,614 5,758,448,000 107,304,089,000 104,444 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


C. O. G. Miter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
H. Patmer, San Francisco 
Epwarp L. SHea, New York 

A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco 
Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. Cuickerinc, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocuian, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downine, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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C. J. O’BRIEN, INC. 
NLW YORK, N. Y. 


How'd you like to carry home 


500 POUNDS OF CANDLES ? 


YOU: What on earth for? What 
would I do with all those 
candles? 


Why, they’d light your home for a 


month. 


YOU: Light my home? But I’ve got 
electricity! 

Yes, but if you didn’t have it, you’d 

need about a quarter-ton of candles 

to do the same job. 


YOU: A quarter-ton? That’s a lot of 
candles! 


It’s a lot of money, too. It would 
cost you about $200. 


YOU: Wow! I couldn’t afford that. 


My monthly electric bill now — 


is only three dollars or so. 


Well, that’s just about average. But 
remember that only about 85c of it 
goes for light. The rest runs your 
radio and refrigerator — 


YOU: Say, electricity’s pretty cheap 

when you come to think of it. 
Yes sir! Cheaper than it’s ever been. 
You’re getting about twice as much 
electricity for your money today as 
you got fifteen years ago. 


YOU: How can that be? My bill 
hasn’t changed. 


SNUFF OUT THE AXIS 
BY BUYING BONDS! 


But think of the electric appliances 
you’ve added. Fifteen years ago, did 
you have an electric refrigerator? 


YOU: N-no. 
Radio? Electricmixer? Electricclock? 


YOU: No... . Say, how come I do 
get more electricity now? 

That’s easy. Experience — efficiency 

— sound business methods — 

YOU: / don’t get it. 

It’s simple. The electric companies 


under business management know 
their job. That job is to give you the 
best possible service at the lowest 
possible price. And they’re doing it! 
Today—when most other prices have 
been going up — ELECTRICITY IS 
STILL CHEAP! 


— 
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